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Survey of the cars at the Shows, 
this year—and that corresponds 
to a survey of the industry— 
emphatically evidences how very 
essential Ternstedt Hardware 
has become to the production 
of modern motor car bodies, of 
every style and price’ range. 
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WORLD'S LARGEST "MANUFACTURERS OF AUTOMOBILE BODY HARDWARE 
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Cars and Trucks/in Use Totaled 


17,740,236 on 


Dec. 31, 1924. 


Increase of 2,427,578 motor vehicles in the last twelve months 


or 15.6 per cent. 
the United States. 


One motor vehicle for every 6.42 persons in 


16 per cent more passenger cars in the year. 


By D. G. o’Connor 


ASSENGER cars and trucks registered in the 
P United States on Dec. 31, 1924, totaled 17,740,- 

236. This represents a numerical increase of 
2,427,578 over the number of cars registered on Dec. 
31, 1923, a percentage gain of 15.6. That there was 
one motor vehicle for every 6.42 persons is indicated 
by the registration for 1924. 

There is one passenger car for every 7.3 persons 
in the country based on the total passenger car regis- 
tration of 15,597,628 and an estimated total popula- 
tion of 114,000,000. This represents a gain in the 
twelve months of more than 2,000,000 passenger cars 
which, figured in percentage, is almost 16. 

Commercial vehicles in the last twelve months have 
increased by nearly 500,000 or approximately 28 per 
cent. This gain may be accounted for largely by the 
great increase in bus use during the last 12 months. 
Too, California which classified all pneumatic-tired 
motor vehicles as passenger cars reclassified its reg- 
istrations at the end of 1923. 

Motorcycles have again decreased in number, 
59,942 for the twelve months just ended, something 
over 20 per cent. Today the two-wheeled vehicles 
are fewer by more than 100,000 than in 1919. With 
few exceptions that decrease is common to all States. 


New York Still Has More Cars 


New York still has the greatest number of motor 
vehicles in operation, but California which has the 
second largest number, has reduced the difference 
from something over 100,000 at the end of 1923 to 
78,990 at the end of 1924. Again, this year as in 
1923 California showed the greatest numerical in- 


crease in cars, 221,197. New York’s, the second 
largest gain, was 185,828. Ohio’s gain was third 
largest in number, Pennsylvania’s fourth. 

Though Illinois was fifth in the list of numerical 
gains with 149,905, it crossed the million mark in 
1924. This makes five States with registrations of 
more than 1,000,000 cars—New York, California, 
Ohio, Pennsylvania and Illinois. In 1923 there were 
only nine States with more than 500,000 cars; in 
1924 there were fourteen. 


Accounting for Losses 


Maryland and the District of Columbia were the 
only two to lose in the number of their registrations 
as compared to Dec. 31, 1923. But the decline is sta- 
tistical—not actual. This is doubtless to be ac- 
counted for by the fact that Maryland and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia had no reciprocity agreement until 
this year. Since there were so many Washington 
cars that traveled in Maryland continually, and so 
many Maryland cars that journeyed to Washington 
every day the satistical decrease is readily under- 
standable. Many thousands of Washingtonians 
formerly took out Maryland licenses. 

Percentage gains disclosed one rather surprising 
fact. The ten first States in this list were without ex- 
ception in the southern half of the United States if 
one may consider California as southern. Florida 
came first with 38 per cent followed by New Mexico, 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, South Carolina, 
Alabama, North Carolina, Oklahoma and California. 

Wheat-growing States showed very low percentage 
gains, poorer on the average than any other group. 
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Despite the debts which had accumulated against the 
farmers in these States, it is believed that with the 
equalization of industrial and agricultural prices 
these States will make a considerably better show- 
ing next year. 

With the exceptions of Arkansas, Florida, Califor- 
nia and New Mexico all of the States which made the 
greatest gains, figured on a percentage basis, were 
those in which cotton is one of the leading industries. 

Business sections seemed to fare less well, but ac- 
cording to statistical estimates this can be accounted 
for by the decline in business which seemed to be 
general rather than limited to any one geographical 
section. 

Saturation Points 


Several years since some one who should have 
been in a position to know stated that the saturation 
point in the sale of new cars to people who had not 
formerly owned them had been reached. Since then 
that statement has been repeated from time to time 
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by men who were as well or less well equipped to 
judge. Every guess about the saturation point made 
thus far has proved false. 

Today there are only twelve States which have 
a registration of less than 100,000 and this includes 
the District of Columbia. Of these twelve only five 
have less than 50,000—Delaware, Nevada, New 
Mexico and Wyoming. 

At this time some of the States have only approxi- 
mate figures of the actual registrations for the year 
1924 for all of the returns have not been sent in, and 
where they have not all have them have compiled the 
tremendous mass of figures. A complete final revision 
for the year will appear in the Statistical Issue of 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, Feb. 26. The differences 
will be slight, probably not more than from 1 to 2 
per cent. 

In the classification of car and trucks various oddi- 
ties creep in. Several States have their respective 
fiscal years ending on some date other than Dec. 31. 























Registration of Motor Vehicles 
Total 

States Registrations Passenger Cars Trucks Motorcycles Total Fees 

CN, 6.00 0e-ensees aw 157,262 138,574 18,688 549 1,934,662 
Ne eer 57,439 49,872 7,567 356 337,867 
PRUBRORR 2... cee ee 142,307 124,807 17,500 287 2,139,105 
I x. cae bw Stgva de 1,321,480 1,126,956 194,524 12,217 6,900,647 
OS Prete ore 212,700 196,500 16,200 2,200 1,252,000 
Connecticut .......... 215,000 181,000 34,000 3,889 5,165,187 
NR ohne. 5.0 whe x ee 35,136 29,075 6,061 325 604,653 
District of Columbia.... 91,726 81,810 9,916 1,889 397,334 
I Ee re 221,234 187,042 34,192 733 2,400,000 
OO SS eee ee 209,300 183,300 26,000 750 2,600,000 
ED sat Bhd od & dia Oe 69,211 61,586 7,625 620 1,306,610 
OC err er ee 1,119,236 978,428 140,808 6,873 11,546,000 
IN us secskche oa, 6: Alacg. Je 651,705 566,736 84,969 4,822 4,126,059 
ree eee ee 633,903 592,566 41,337 2,580 8,943,070 
OO rrr Tre 410,891 370,951 39,940 1,632 4,147,930 
eee UTC Tere 229,339 206,064 23,275 724 3,230,305 
ee a 178,000 150,900 27,100 510 2,738,270 
Se ere 124,702 105,338 19,364 1,296 1,897,786 
EOE CTT Te 209,804 192,668 17,136 3,482 2,320,549 
Massachusetts bie evs 672,315 580,489 91,826 10,778 8,122,166 
CO ES ere 856,953 774,316 82,637 3,636 12,315,794 
Minnesota ............ 503,436 465,164 38,272 3,080 8,494,967 
NS SOE ree 135,600 122,000 13,600 59 987,426 
OS PP ere re 547,000 493,000 54,000 1,684 5,342,135 
GS 35.6, adie bie ates 79,695 69,824 9,871 293 776,320 
SE eee 308,713 277,447 31,266 1,324 3,594,438 
0 Eee 18,387 14,887 3,500 111 181,970 
New Hampshire ....... 71,712 64,170 7,542 1,750 1,522,186 
rn 500,000 400,000 100,000 9,500 9,250,000 
New Mexico .......... 41,750 40,350 1,400 230 421,428 
oe 1,400,470 1,170,866 229,604 15,117 24,072,227 
North Carolina ........ 305,756 278,348 27,408 1,029 4,467,076 
North Dakota ......... 117,046 112,364 4,682 509 816,766 
DE ee ir ins 6s Keke 1,246,000 1,086,000 160,000 14,600 11,653,305 
reer e eee 374,425 348,425 26,000 735 3,728,679 
INS eect ie 6 Sinis-his 6.879% 192,615 177,558 15,057 2,764 4,766,070 
Pennsylvania ......... 1,228,691 1,043,691 185,000 17,540 21,868,264 
Rhode Island ......... 89,191 . 73,127 16,064 1,422 1,535,512 
South Carolina ........ 163,382 147,530 15,852 487 1,151,983 
South Dakota ......... 143,400 132,000 11,400 197 2,437,515 
Tennessee ............ 202,962 182,349 20,613 699 3,186,000 
SEG «obi goa ee Baek ee 801,712 738,958 62,754 2,686 10,471,020 
Nea es 79,233 69,382 9,851 731 485,206 
PS TST Oe 62,250 58,000 4,250 718 1,387,336 
dina od ah alpine 253,582 219,950 33,632 3,000 3,791,556 
Washington .......... 294,812 251,466 43,346 3,164 4,475,197 
West Virginia ........ 190,134 167,963 22,171 1,407 2,800,000 
0 ae 525,000 475,000 50,000 3,961 6,740,000 
THE nwo cesnass 43,639 38,831 4,808 252 448,659 
WOE. Secdweenewds 17,740,236 15,597,628 2,142,608 139,688 173,688,801 
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Registrations of Cars and Numerical Gains and Losses Percentage Gains and Losses 
Trucks, Dec. 31, 1924 in Car and Truck Registra- Dec. 31, 1923, to Dec. 31, 1924 
New York ............ 1,400,470 tions, Dec. 31, 1923, to Dee. GAINS: 
Califermia. ........... 1,321,480 31, 1924 a i seis cities 38 
Ohio ..... ete eee seen 1,246,000 GAINS Wa iv vccscwiisccece 31 
Pennsylvania ......... 1,228,691 in iescccyas 221,197 I ickcsstiancacnens 30 
ST edn 40% deco signee 1,119,236 oo EE Wh esiutaxenas 185,828 ae 28 
Michigan ............. 856,953 RE CCTOT TET e 177,300 
rt igan 801712 Pennsylvania ee ae ae 164,067 Arkansas ee SPriseTeea enn ee ees 27 
-ce:ssnt Mleingieie ainda data ° Ga teinike netieen 149,905 South Carolina .............. 27 
—w ve teecees yr PR ns tien avcsaes 126,295 pO Oe ree 24 
RN 6 Sie ou S stove ecraeees . i. | MSA ere a 81 North Carolina ............... 23 
EE Pree 633,903 Massachusetts ......... 106,165 Chieu 22 
Missouri 547 000 Missouri eeoeeecee eee cees 70,627 S ee wit ee ee 
. BAe SebKe sae eS , New Jersey ............ 69,042 CN Ss ita tickdcensedewes 20 
Wisconsin ............ 525,000 icici av nndee kis 68,363 Ns inde ssicswtaeenns 20 
Minnesota .... 503,436 Wisconsin ............. 67,729 SS Es 20 
New Jersey ............ 500,000 Oklahoma WS atkiowis'e Sees 67,425 New Hampshire ............. 20 
0 SEE TER TELA 410,891 Florida ... settee eee eee 61,234 Utah 20 
North Carolina ......... 58,144 bl 
Oklahoma ............. 374,425 I tities 0 4t¥ndadas dee 57,505 Massachusetts ............... 18 
Nebraska ............ 308,715 Minnesota ............. 59,249 NG Kae dhickcaceessieend 18 
North Carolina ........ 305,756 Louisiana ............. 39,500 Astosms 17 
Washington 294 812 COMMOCHIONE 2.6. cccces ee Se SO NEA Se TR PROT eee 
snip eaten taeda daiald , “ i Oa 35,506 NG 5 kc cewtnemesbeews 17 
Virginia .............. 253,58 I tries 4 5:5: 20h 35,297 PINs i eked cansrecnanes 17 
RE Ske kncivereeds 229,339 South Carolina ......... 34,726 | NG eae 17 
amassed Ee 9 a ll 17 
Connecticut ........... 215,000 sere lis Se“ ae aii 16 
Colorado ..........--. 212,700 MAMIE 5 oc cesscceccs. 30,992 NN san Sig ewiidy vienna 15 
| eee re 209,804 Alabema .............. 30,620 BN civ skocwuccauieeicas 15 
COBEN 6. vss ct ccenees 209,300 @ PO Tree Te 30,361 Missouri 15 
ae 27943 Missouri .................... 
Tennessee ............ 202,962 —— nee aT oe 308 Ne oasis ccvescasnanase 15 
Oregon ............+-. 192,615 I 6.504.640 bine 29,597 I ons ca bad craceinda ands 15 
West Virginia ......... 190,134 Colorado ...... joe e eens 23,344 Pennsylvania ................. 15 
Louisiana ............. 178,000 Nebraska ............... 22,660 NG aia ica cnn waa weimaediie 15 
South Carolina ........ 163,382 MR aera Sv iere eee: 16,093 Virginia hy 15 
pose | RCN 13,208 nt eR 
Alabama ............+. 157, New Hampshire ........ 12,141 WIN is salen oa etareec uae 15 
South Dakota ........ 143,400 South Dakota .......... 11,680 MN dice co caw een raed eae 14 
MUDD vis xe davasns 142,307 New Mexico ........... 10,013 IR rb ackbtcnaes eya'euusen 12 
PND ised bdes nies 135,600 Vermont Niaiainiohaaaaiees 9,474 PRN SS o.tceadaadaten aus 12 
é 124.702 PI aio aid ard 606 boo 8,698 : 
Maime ....cccccccccces ’ North Dakota .......... 7,802 ED Sk ciutavwennd dan 12 
North Dakota ... ee 117,046 EE Kis akGhadoscneees 6,832 MN ale tide ooo eaumaeanearwes 11 
District of Columbia .. 91,726 Montana .............. 5,867 Rie cov cemevnacendnasees 11 
Rhode Island Pe 89,191 Delaware .............. 5,159 CN acdescotindieledeseneais 10 
79.695 ED 8:65 ob tiene kee 3,808 
eee 09: Rhode Island .......... 3,711 EE re errr Tre 9 
Sa NENS cnoedunnes 79,233 IE ae ais te ae 2,687 South Dakota ................. n) 
New Hampshire ....... 71,712 ee y 
secs cake eeeee 69,211 Gains ............... 2,439,157 NS Wis dev. sineewaie mabkwalan 8 
WR stcnvia wien wes 62,250 LOSSES BN Swiss epineeewawwan x 
eee 57,439 Maryland .............. 134 North Dakota ................ 7 
Ee 43,639 District of Columbia 11,445 Rhode Island ............... 4 
New Mexico .......... 41,750 PO oc dsexindondes 11,579 
Delaware ............. pon es 2,439,157 LOSSES 
PRO aco he ecaeeiwe 18,387 ll ae ats ate 11,579 
cnuemeesmmmnnn Maryland ...... 6/100 of 1 P. C. 
ED iicidal mec euwaes 17,740,236 PO EE sv asiinncdvas 2,427,578 District of Columbia .......... 12 
California only this year reclassified from pneumatic registrations. Tractors are not licensed in some 


and solid tired vehicles to passenger cars and trucks. 
In Kansas all license fees are paid to the treasurer 
of the county in which the applicant resides, and all 
of the fees, except 50 cents, which is remitted to the 
State, is retained in the county in which it is paid. 
Minnesota lists buses and trucks separately, and 
with the great number of buses in operation this 
would seem to be a desirable practice for all States. 
North Dakota lists cars as Fords and Non-Fords. 
Some States list dealers’ licenses as a separate unit 
while others include them in passenger car or truck 


tions difficult. 


States, in others they are classed as trucks. Taxicabs 
are listed separately in some States while in others 
they are listed along with other passenger cars. Some 
States give as many as several thousand officials’ 
license plates exempt from fees. 

Trailers are separately licensed in some States, in 
some they are classed as trucks, in others they are not 
required to carry plates, the truck tags being enough. 

All of these irregularities, these divergences from 
the general practice make entirely accurate compila- 
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Fiat Will Concentrate Sales Effort in America 
on Its New Valve-in-Head Six 


This larger car is furnished with left hand steering, center 
control, unit power plant, four speed transmission, adjustable 


steering wheel and hydraulic 


HE Fiat Automobile Co. of Turin, Italy, will open 

a direct factory branch in this country for the pur- 

pose of pushing the new Model 519, a six-cylinder 
car with a bore of 85 and a stroke of 140 mm. (3.35 x 
5.52 in.). The company has offices in the Fisk Building 
and a show room at 150 West Fifty-seventh Street, New 
York. 

There are many technical features of interest in the 
new chassis, which upholds the Fiat tradition of great 
neatness of design throughout. The engine is of the 
valve-in-head type, with the camshaft arranged in the 
crankcase and tappet rods extending up the side of the 
cylinders in a compartment provided with a cast alum- 
inum cover plate. There is also an aluminum cover 
over the tappets on top of the cylinder block. 

The cylinder block and the detachable head are iron 
castings, while the crankcase is made of aluminum cast- 
ings. One of the interesting points of design is that the 
crankcase is formed with troughs between the front and 
rear supporting arms on both sides, in which the ac- 
cessories are located. In the trough on the left side 
are the water pump, generator and magneto, while in 
the trough on the right are the carbureter and starting 
motor. Both troughs are closed by nicely fitted cover 
plates of cast aluminum, and the accessories, therefore, 
are entirely hidden from view. Still, they are very ac- 
cessible. 

In order to make possible the low location of the car- 
bureter without having a long exposed standpipe from 
it to the cylinder head, the inlet passages are cored en- 
tirely in the engine castings. The carbureter bolts up 
directly against the top half of the crankcase. A verti- 
cal passage is cored in the cylinder block and as the 
valves are in the head, this passage communicates 
through packed joints with the distributing header in 
the cylinder head as well as with the cored passage in 
the crankcase. 

There are two crankshaft throws between adjacent 
supporting bearings. This, of course, gives four main 


Fiat model 519 with sedan body 





type four-wheel servo brakes. 


bearings, but the rear bearing, between the rear crank 
throw and the flywheel, is double. The reason for this 
is that the camshaft drive is taken off the rear end of 
the crankshaft. This drive is through silent chains. 
One chain connects the crankshaft to the camshaft and 
another extends from the camshaft to the accessories 
shaft. Placing the camshaft drive at the rear end has 
the advantage that the motion of the crankshaft is least 
disturbed at this end by torsional vibration, and hence 
the operation of the engine should be smoother. The 
camshaft is supported in seven bearings. 


Fuel Feed by Air Pressure 


Fiat uses pressure feed for the fuel, which latter is 
carried in a rear tank of 22 gal. capacity. Air pressure 
is pumped up by a piston pump operated by means of 
an eccentric on the camshaft. Incidentally, this air 
pump can be used for pumping up a tire in case of emer- 
gency, a special connection being provided for the pur- 
pose. The air pressure in the main fuel tank forces fuel 
into a cast aluminum auxiliary tank on the forward 
side of the dashboard, in which a constant level is main- 
tained by a float valve. From the auxiliary tank the 
fuel flows to the carbureter by gravity. 

The carbureter is of the Fiat Company’s own design 
and is bolted directly against the crankchamber. It is 
of the float feed type and has two controls, the throttie 
valve and a mixture control (economizer valves). These 
are operated by means of concentric shafts extending 
from the carbureter back through the trough at the side 
of the crankcase, which tends toward greater simplicity. 
The air is not preheated, but, of course, the mixture 
passes up through the cylinder block and in being dis- 
tributed through the cylinder head to the various inlet 
valves it comes close to the exhaust valves and thus ab- 
sorbs some of the heat of the exhaust gases. 

In order to facilitate starting, especially in cold 
weather, a primer is provided by means of which a small 
amount of gasoline can be fed directly into each of the 
six cylinders by operating a valve on 
the dash. When this valve is opened 
gasoline from the auxiliary tank on 
the dash runs into the valve cham- 
bers of the individual cylinders. In 
addition there are petcocks in the 
cylinders with small containers into 
which gasoline can be fed by means 
of a squirt can. However, these 
petcocks serve chiefly for checking 
the operation of individual cylinders. 

Ignition is by a high tension mag- 
neto of Italian make, which is driven 
through the water pump and gener- 
ator, the drive being through toothed 
rubber and steel blocks. The magneto 
being located in one of the accessories 
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Crankcase with cover plates 








Cylinder block, cylinder head, valve cover and 
tappet rod cover 














troughs, the high tension cables are carried from this 
trough through a vertical channel in the valve chamber 
into the rocker arm chamber, where the spark plugs are 
located. Thus no portion of these cables is visible on 
the outside. Spark timing is effected partly automatical- 
ly (by means of a governor coupling between the gener- 
ator and magneto) and partly by hand. 

Circulation of the cooling water is by pump. The wa- 
ter enters the engine at a port cast in the crankcase 
upper half near the forward end. The outlet from the 
engine is at the forward end of the head, and at this 
point a thermostat and by-pass are provided to prevent 
circulation of cooling water through the radiator as 
long as the engine is cool. The return piping from the 
radiator to the pump is carried underneath the trough 
at the side of the crankcase and is therefore entirely out 
of sight. 

A four-blade cast aluminum fan is mounted behind 
the radiator and is driven by a linked belt with a metal 
center and raw hide driving blocks. The fan shaft is 
carried in two R. I. V. ball bearings and has an eccentric 
mounting at the front of the cylinder block, so arranged 
that the belt tension can be rapidly and accurately ad- 
justed. 

Lubrication System 


Lubrication is by force feed. Oil from the supply in 
the bottom of the crankchamber is fed to the crankshaft 
main bearings by means of the conventional gear type 
pump. The oil gage and drain valve handle are located 
at the right side of the cylinder block so that they can 
be read and operated, respectively, without removing the 
coverplate from the trough on that side. Oil is fed under 
pressure to all of the main and the crankpin bearings, 
as well-as the camshaft bearings and the bearings of 
the tappet levers. In the oil lead to the rocker arm 
shaft there is a valve which is held closed by a coiled 
spring when the engine is not operating. In order that 
the bearings on this shaft may receive a proper supply 
of lubricant right from the start, the valve, which is 
located on the toe board, is held open by the operator 
with his foot when first starting up the engine, when 
there may not be sufficient pressure on the oil to force 
the valve open. Later, when the engine is in normal 
operation, the oil pressure will automatically hold the 


valve open and a constant supply of oil will be fed to 
the rocker. A combined breather and oil filler is lo- 
cated in the trough at the right of the engine at its for- 
ward end. 


Twelve-Volt Electric System 


The electrical system is conventional, the output of 
the generator being controlled by the third brush system 
and the starter driving to the flywheel through a screw 
shift of special design. A 12-volt system is used, in ac- 
cordance with general European practice. The starter 
is operated by a switch on the instrument board. 

The clutch is of the multiple disk type with Ferrodo 
lining. A four-speed change gear is fitted, which is 
mounted directly on the engine and is operated by means 
of a centrally mounted control lever. Using center gear 
shift fits in well with the practice of the company to fur- 
nish either right or left steering, as desired by the cus- 
tomer. 

At the rear of the gearbox is arranged the oil pump 
for the brake servo mechanism, which has been fully de- 
scribed and illustrated in previous issues of AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES. The rear axle is the regular Fiat pressed 
steel construction, rear axle housing and propeller shaft 
housing being made of two steel stampings which are 
riveted together. The driving thrust is taken on a ball 
joint at the rear of the gearbox. The propeller shaft 
tube passes through a hole in a stamped-out cross mem- 
ber of the frame which is designed chiefly to prevent 
weaving of the latter. An unusual feature of the gear 
carrier is that it is removable through the rear opening 
in the axle housing. This, of course, is necessitated by 
the fact that the axle housing and propeller shaft hous- 
ing are formed integral. Both the transmission and the 
rear axle are fitted throughout with R. I. V. ball bear- 
ings. ; 

A special design of rear spring is used. It is essen- 
tially of the half-elliptic cantilever type, but the master 
leaf is continued to the rear of the axle and shackled to 
the end of the frame, the same as with ordinary half- 
elliptic springs. The object of this construction is to 
prevent side roll, which is one of the disadvantageous 
features of the ordinary cantilever type of spring. 

The dashboard is an aluminum casting of character- 
istic form, to which are bolted a skeleton frame for the 
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Dash casting of aluminum, with instrument 





Rear half-elliptic cantilever spring with master 
leaf extended 


panel 








instrument board, the auxiliary fuel tank and the hous- 
ing of the steering gear. The latter is of the type al- 
ready described in AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES, in which the 
steering column is given considerable rake and the worm 
on the end of the hand wheel shaft meshes with a wheel 
on a vertical shaft which at its lower end carries a 
lever arm from which the drag link extends to the 
knuckle arm. This construction, of course, is particu- 
larly adapted to cars which it is desirable to be able to 
furnish with either right or left-hand steering, as the 
steering post does not interfere with the accessories on 


the sides of the engine. By means of a small finger lever 
located at the side of the column the latter can be ad- 
justed in length to suit different drivers. 

Emergency braking (by means of the hand lever) is 
accomplished by the same set of brakes as service brak- 
ing, for which latter the hydraulic servo mechanism is 
provided. 

The car has a wheelbase of 141% in. and a track of 
571% in. It is regularly fitted with 895 by 135 mm. tires 
(about 35 by 5% in.). The radiator is of an entirely 
new form and has a nickeled shell. 





Future Sources of Motor Fuel 


OME years ago rather alarming predictions as to the 

exhaustion of our sources of petroleum fuel were 
made by experts of our Bureau of Mines. These predic- 
tions were later discredited by parties outside the oil in- 
dustry, and more recently the subject has been forgotten 
to a certain extent, or at least lost its timely interest, as 
a result of the over-production of crude oil and its de- 
rivatives. 

A British view on the subject was presented recently 
in a paper on “Fuel Oil Resources of the Future,” read 
before the Institution of Petroleum Technologists by A. 
W. Nash of the Oil Mining Department of the University 
of Birmingham. At the same session of the Institute 
another paper on the somewhat related subject of the 
Somerset oil shales was presented. 

In the Nash paper it was pointed out that all the free 
oil fields had not yet been located and that new fields were 
being discovered continuously, even in the United States. 
Speculation as to the likelihood of the formation of future 
oil fields remained vague, but not inadmissable, as long 
as we remain ignorant of the genesis of petroleum, and 
the present methods of working may leave much more oil 
in the ground than they bring up. The success achieved 
in oil sand mining at Pechelbronn justified hopes of the 
use of tar sands of Alhabasca and other countries. De- 
structive distillation made oil shales, cannel coals and tor- 
banites, lignites, peat and ordinary coal available as 
sources of fuel oil. The development of the enormous oil 
shale fields of Colorado and Utah had been held back only 
by the relative abundance of free petroleum, and oil shales 


were plentiful in practically all sections of the world. 

Mr. Nash said that the 50,000,000 tons of small coal, 
which either constituted waste or were left underground, 
might yield millions of tons of oil per year by the hydro- 
genation process of Bergius, which had been experimented 
with at Birmingham University. By treating various 
kinds of coal with hydrogen at temperatures of about 400 
deg. Cent. and more, under pressures of 100 atmospheres, 
Bergius had since 1913 been converting powdered coals 
into liquids or partly into solids, which were more soluble 
in various reagents than the original material was. In 
order to facilitate the reaction Bergius mixed the pow- 
dered coal with some liquid medium and charged the re- 
sulting paste into the retorts. This was also found ad- 
vantageous at Birmingham. 

In the discussion Dr. Ormandy said that the Birming- 
ham experiments had not carried the matter any further 
than Bergius had done some years ago. Bergius had re- 
cently converted 90 per cent of bituminous coal into oils 
containing 20 per cent of gasoline (boiling below 180 deg. 
Cent.), 20 per cent of Diesel oils and lubricants, ete. He 
had also been successful with Mexican asphalts and with 
lignites and asphaltic oils. 

Gordon Pitt criticized the figures given in the paper 
for the yields obtained by the Fuel Board as quite in- 
accurate, and said that he had recently obtained from 30 
to 35 per cent of oil containing from 10 to 20 per cent of 
gasoline 30 per cent of Diesel oil, etc., by a treatment 
costing 50 cents per ton, and railway engineers had found 
the fuel oil to be 50 per cent better than the original coal. 
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Just Among Ourselves 


Longer Car Life 
Helps as Well as Hinders 


EONARD P. AYRES is wor- 
ried about what the gradual 
increase in car life is going to 
do to the automotive industry. 
As car life gets longer, he sees 
the replacement market decreas- 
ing in proportion. Talking to 
the S. A. E. at its annual ban- 
quet, he said, “During the past 
eight years the useful life of the 
average automobile tire has been 
increased from one to two years 
while that of the average car has 
advanced, from five to seven and 
a half years. This means that 
the potential replacement de- 
mand for tires has been cut in 
two, while that for automobiles 
has been reduced by one-third.” 
We don’t agree with his last 
statement. When the life of a 
tire is doubled—its price remain- 
ing the same—the replacement 
market has not been cut in half. 
Doubling the life without chang- 
ing the price amounts in one 
sense to cutting the price in half. 
Consequently increased life—or 
decreased price—makes it pos- 
sible for more people to buy, thus 
tending to increase the market. 
We do not argue that this ten- 
dency to increase the market 
entirely offsets the reduction in 
replacements caused by the in- 
creased life, but that it does affect 
the situation sufficiently to make 
inaccurate Mr. Ayres’ statement 
that “doubling the life cuts in 
half the replacement market.” 





Two-Car Families, 


as Mr. Ayres Sees Them 


WE were very much interest- 

ed in Mr. Ayres’ opinions 
regarding the purchase of more 
than one car by a single family. 
He said: “My own opinion is 
that the number of automobiles 
that this nation will use at one 
time will tend to be about equal 
to the number of families in the 


population. Almost every norm- 
al family wants one automobile 
and will if necessary sacrifice a 
good deal to get it. But having 
secured one, most families will 
not sacrifice much to purchase 
two or three. Of course the 
families that own several ma- 
chines are many thousands in 
number, as are the business 
firms that have delivery cars and 
trucks, but it is not from these 
sources that the great demand 
for automobiles has come and 
must continue to come. That 
sustaining demand must come in 
the main from the normal Ameri- 
can family which has an average 
income not much in excess of 
$2,000 a year.” 

This is a clear and fair analy- 
sis of the situation. Automobile 
executives have many personal 
friends who have one, two or 
more cars, but it is important 
that they do not let these specific 
cases make them overly optimis- 
tic in estimating the total mar- 
ket. Highway congestion as well 
as small incomes will tend to 
retard multi-car ownership in 
many places. 





Crankshaft Stiffness 


Increasing Each Year 


VV IBRATIONLESS running of 

engines at very high speeds 
can be assured by lightening the 
parts in which the forces caus- 
ing vibration originate and 
stiffening the parts upon which 
they act. The former include the 
piston and connecting rod, the 
latter the crankshaft and crank- 
case. The stiffening policy has 
been applied particularly to the 
crankshaft. Some fifteen years 
ago it was customary to use a 
154 in. crankshaft for a four 
cvlinder engine of 4 in. bore, and 
one of the chassis now in produc- 
tion that has not been materially 
altered in that period of time has 
an even smaller crank, relatively. 
At that time there was absolutely 


no difficulty in withdrawing the 
connecting rod head through the 
cylinders when it was desired to 
insert new piston rings, for in- 
stance. This procedure became 
impossible on engines of the 
most advanced type some time 
ago, and we now have reached a 
point where the _ crankshaft 
diameter is practically equal to 
the cylinder bore. The new Hup- 
mobile eight-in-line has a 25 in. 
crankshaft for a 2% in. cylinder. 





Sales Course That 
Really Sells Cars 


MABE factory educational 

courses for dealers and 
dealers’ salesmen are more effec- 
tive sometimes than many of us 
are prone to think. Our faith 
was strengthened a bit when we 
talked to a dealer at the New 
York Show last week who 
handles two lines of cars, some 
models of which are in direct 
competition. Both cars sell for 
over $1,500. One company has 
been running a sales course for 
about a year. Both are strong, 
conservative organizations. This 
dealer was enthusiastic about 
the treatment accorded him by 
both factories. Both had treated 
him fairly in every way, and he 
liked personally both of the sales 
managers. “But you know,” he 
told us, “I’m having an awful 
time getting excited even about 
this great new model the Blank 
company has brought out. This 
sales course that the other outfit 
has been feeding me has just 
gotten me all zipped up about 
their stuff and it has turned into 
productive salesmen a couple of 
fellows who were hanging 
around my shop not doing much 
of anything. I’m trying to do 
my best by both lines, but I’ve 
got to watch my step closely or I 
won’t be playing fair.” A dealer 
actually told us that—we didn’t 
make it up. Honest! 

N. G. S. 
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Fig. T—Showing six cylinder vertical engine on 
Rumpler streamlined car 
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Fig. 8—Duerkopp chassis with supercharging 
engine 


Engines of 30 to 80 Cu. In. Predominate 
at the Berlin Automobile Show 


Exhibition limited to German and Austrian makers included 


passenger cars, motorcycles and commercial vehicles. 


A new 


supercharger engine and a flywheel generator among novelties. 


By Benno R. Dierfeld 


N spite of the unfavorable economic situation, the 

German automobile industry decided to hold its 

second post-war show this season. Set originally 
for September, the show was postponed until Dec. 10-18, 
an important consideration in the choice of this latter 
date being the fact that the German parliamentary elec- 
tions were held on Dec. 7. The show is being held in 
two large halls specially erected for the purpose—one 
containing samples of the products of 69 passenger car 
plants, the other those of 33 commercial vehicle and 80 
motorcycle factories. Included among the exhibitors are 
a few Austrian makers, while some few German manu- 
facturers, such as Adler, are absent. 

No radical changes are observable in the design of 
passenger cars, though numerous detail refinements have 
been made in the course of the year. Diminutive cars, 
with engines of from 30 to 80 cu. in. piston displacement, 
are in the majority. A good example of these small cars 
is the 15-hp. Opel, which has a comparatively large pro- 
duction and sells at a low price. It is fitted with a four- 
cylinder 2.28 by 3.54 in. engine, and with a three-speed 
transmission. The mechanical features include a single 
plate clutch, bevel gear final drive and quarter elliptic 
springs all around. The weight of the two-passenger 
car is 1230 lb. Another car of the same general type is 
the Mauser (Fig. 1), which is built by the gun works of 
that name and has a four-cylinder 2.28 by 4.25 in. engine. 

The new Horch engine (Fig. 2), which is the design 
of Paul Daimler, until about a year ago chief engineer 
of the Daimler Motor Company, has its cylinders and 
the tcp half of the crankcase cast in a single block of 


aluminum-silicon alloy which is fitted with steel liners. 
The valves are operated directly from the overhead cam- 
shaft without intermediary valve rockers. 

The Protos, which is manufactured by the Siemens 
electrical works, now is fitted with a new engine (four- 
cylinder 3.15 by 5.12 in.), which is claimed to develop 
45 hp. at 2400 r.p.m. (Fig. 3). The valves are located 
in the detachable head and operated from the camshaft 
in the crankcase through pushrods and rocker arms. 
The camshaft and the combined generator and magneto 
are driven by a silent chain. 

Many changes have been made in the 70-hp. Audi, one 
of the most expensive chassis on the European market. 
Engine, transmission, steering post and radiator are 
assembled together and can be removed as a unit. The 
engine (Fig. 4) is a six-cylinder type of 3.54 by 4.8 in., 
the cylinder block being cast of aluminum and provided 
with steel liners. Valve operation is by an overhead 
camshaft. 


Falcon Uses Ball Bearing Crankshaft 


Another good example of the low-priced class of car 
is the Falcon (Fig. 5), which has a four-cylinder 2.72 
by 3.94 in. engine. Among the unconventional features of 
this engine are the inclined valves (inclined 35 deg. to 
the vertical), light alloy pistons and rods and a three- 
ball-bearing crankshaft. 

The Duerkopp Works of Bielefeld now are in produc- 
tion on a sporting model (Fig. 9) fitted with a Zoller 
type of supercharger. The latter is located in front of 
the engine and driven directly from the crankshaft. It is 
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German Car Manufacturers Generally Build Their Own Engines 






























































1—Mauser engine; 2—Horch engine; 3—Protos engine; 4—Audi six-cylinder engine; 5—Falcon engine; 
6—Diaxi flywheel type generator 


claimed for this supercharger that it gives a substan- 
tially constant excess pressure, regardless of the engine 
Speed, which insures a high rate of acceleration and 
makes it permissible to connect the supercharger per- 
manently to the engine. The carbureter is intercon- 
nected between the supercharger and the engine and, 
consequently, operates as a pressure carbureter. With- 
out supercharger the output of the four-cylinder engine 


is said to be 32 hp. at 2500 r.p.m. and with the super- 
charger the sport type of car is claimed to develop 80 
per cent greater speed than the touring car with stand- 
ard engine. 

As regards lubrication, some engines, like the Mer- 
cedes, Simson and Rumpler, have two pumps, one for 
circulating the oil already in the engine, the other for 
adding fresh oil continuously. Thirty-six per cent of 
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sport model 


Fig. 9—Duerkopp 


the cars have no oil circulation or pressure indicator on 
the dash. On 55 per cent there is an oil pressure gage 
and on the remainder a circulation indicator. Seventy 
per cent of the engines now have light alloy pistons, but 
connecting rods of light alloys are to be found on only 
7.8 per cent. Only 15.5 per cent of all the engines are 
not built by the car manufacturer. There is a gradual 
decline in the use of the V-type radiator, formerly so 
popular in Germany, and at the show only 60 per cent 
of the models have such radiators. 


New Radiator Mounting 


There appears to be a distinct tendency to mount the 
radiator on a ledge cast on the engine crankcase, this 
arrangement being found on 9.2 per cent of the cars at 
the show. In nearly 60 per cent of the models the 
radiator is still supported by lugs on the side members 
of the frame, while in the rest it is supported on a 
frame cross member. On the Dixi car the breather and 
oil filler is provided with an adjustable mouthpiece. 
When the oil supply in the crankcase is to be added to 
this is turned upward, while normally it extends forward, 
toward the radiator. 

Of the different makes of carbureter the Zenith is 
most extensively used. Three firms manufacture their 
own carbureters, these being Maybach, Opel and Mer- 
cedes. Most of the heavier cars have the fuel tank at 
the rear, while with the lighter cars it is customary to 
build the fuel tank into the cowl. These tanks are often 
made sufficiently rigid so as to form a bracing or staying 
element between the cowl and instrument board. On the 
Selve car, which has a dash tank, there is a reserve 
compartment. The main, as well as the reserve, supply 


r 


Fig. 10—Daag aluminum engine for commercial vehicles 
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of this tank is controlled by means of 
a valve, and the two valves are accessi- 
ble through an opening in the forward 
side of the dash provided with a sliding 
door with lock. This same lock pro- 
tects the car against theft. 

Dr. Rumpler, who some years ago 
came on the market with a radical de- 
sign in which a six-cylinder fan-shaped 
engine was placed at the rear of the 
chassis and drove to an articulated 
rear axle, has now fitted the car with 
a conventional six-cylinder vertical en- 
gine with 3.15 by 5.12 in. cylinders 
and rated at 50 hp. at 2420 r.p.m. 
(Fig. 5). This engine also has an 
overhead camshaft. The radiator is located back of the 
engine and has a large hole through it for the engine 
camshaft, which carries the eight-bladed cast aluminum 
fan. Cooling air enters the engine space through one set 
of louvres and leaves the space behind the radiator 
through another set. 

Ignition in the great majority of cases is by the con- 
ventional high tension magneto. Combined generators 
and magnetos are carried on 22.4 per cent of all models. 
An innovation is the Dixi flywheel generator (Fig. 6) 
for ignition and lighting purposes. This comprises a 
number of permanent magnets of horseshoe form, se- 
cured to the rim of the flywheel, and a stationary arma- 
ture surrounding the magnet ring. An alternating cur- 
rent is induced in the windings of the stationary arma- 
ture and may be used without rectification for both 
ignition and lighting. A rectifier of the electrolytic type 
is furnished if it is desired to charge a storage battery 
so as to have current available for lighting when the car 
is at rest. The chief advantage claimed for the flywheei 
generator, as compared with the conventional type, is 
that it requires no sliding contacts, the current being 
generated in stationary windings. 

With the exception of a few of the cyclecars, all of the 
models exhibited have electric lighting and starting. 


Battery and Tosl Box Location 


A problem of considerable difficulty is presented by 
the battery and tool boxes. Many designers locate these 
boxes inside the frame or behind the valance. On the 
Simson there are two tool boxes between the dash and 
the instrument board. On the Phanomen the space be- 
tween the front ends of the frame side members is 


Fig. 11—Buessing commercial vehicle engine 
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utilized for a large flat tool box which also serves as a 
cross member and stiffens the frame. The number plate 
is also supported on this box. 

Nearly one-half of all the models are equipped with 
cone clutches, single plate clutches being next in popu- 
larity and multiple. disk clutches coming last. In the 
transmissions, ball bearings are used almost exclusively. 
Four speed changes are provided on 71 per cent of the 
models, three speeds on 24.4 per cent, and two speeds 
on 2.6 per cent. Gate shift is found on 65.35 per cent 
of the models; ball shift on 25.2 per cent, the remainder 
being semi-automatic and of the sector shift type. Only 
16.4 per cent of all transmissions are not built by the 
car manufacturers themselves. 


Rear Axle Details 


Rear axles are mostly fitted with ball bearings. A great 
many of the axle housings are made of cast steel (49 per 
cent), but there are also many pressed steel axle hous- 
ings. On the Phanomen there is used a pressed steel 
housing with aluminum cover plates. The bevel gear 
differential is used on 78.2 per cent of the cars, the ball 
(or gearless) differential on 7 per cent, and the spur 
gear differential on 2.5 per cent, while a few of the 
smaller cars have no differential. 

There is not much new in front axles and springs. 
On the Grade, one of the best-known small cars made in 
Germany, the pressed steel frame members also form 
part of the body. The front ends of the quarter elliptic 
springs slide in stationary shoes on the front axle. 
Gaiters of oil-tight sailcloth are provided for the springs. 
These are slipped over the springs before the car is as- 
sembled with the front axle, the springs being previously 
daubed with grease. It is said that the grease needs to 
be renewed only once every two years. The forward end 
of the frame serves as the muffler, the idea being to 
maintain streamlines as far as possible. 

Most of the steering posts are secured to the frame, 
only 17 per cent being supported on the engine. A 
novelty in brakes is found on the Phanomen, which has 
four brake shoes inside each rear wheel drum, two oppo- 
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Fig. 12—Mannesmann-Mulag 
front wheel brake 
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Daimler builds specially low hung chassis for 
buses along with trucks and passenger cars 


site shoes acting as service brake and the other two as 
emergency brake. The brake shoes are made of light 
alloy and are faced with asbestos fabric. Four-wheel 
brakes are furnished or are optional on only 20 per cent 
of the models. 

Among the truck exhibits four-cylinder models pre- 
dominate, but there are two six-cylinder commercial 
vehicle chassis, a Buessing and an N. A. G. An alum- 
inum engine with steel liners, designed for commercial 
vehicles, is built by Daag (Fig. 10). It has four 4.73 by 
6.30 in. cylinders and delivers 65 hp. at 1200 r.p.m. The 
valves are located in the detachable cylinder head and 
are operated by pushrods extending up the side of the 
cylinders. Cylinders and upper half of the crankcase 
are in a single casting. The crankshaft is: mounted in 
three roller bearings. Aluminum alloy pistons are used, 
and these, together with the connecting rods, may be re- 
moved from the cylinders from above or below without 
taking the engine out of the chassis. 

Another typical German commercial vehicle engine is 
the Buessing, a four-cylinder design with 4.92 by 6.30 in. 
cylinder dimensions (Fig. 11). The cylinders are cast 
in pairs. The valves are located in the detachable 
cylinder heads and operated by side rods. This engine 
has the usual babbitted crankshaft bearings. The crank- 
case is of aluminum and divided horizontally through 
the crankshaft axis. Cooling is by pump, four-bladed 
aluminum fan and radiator with sectional, easily re- 
placeable core and sheet brass shell. 


Cone Clutches Used in Trucks 


Most of the truck clutches are of the conical type. The 
transmissions are separately mounted and usually pro- 
vide four forward speeds. Four-wheel brakes are used 
on several trucks, and a drawing (Fig. 12) is shown 
herewith of the front-wheel brake on the Mannesmann- 
Mulag truck. In this particular design the cylindrical 
roller bearings are used both on the knuckle pivot and 
in the wheel hub. An oil bath is provided for the bear- 
ings at the axle end, and the supply of oil needs to be 
renewed only once every three months. The road wheels 
are of patented design, combining sheet steel disks with 
cast-on hubs and rims. 

A specially low hung chassis intended for bus service 
is built by the Daimler Motor Co. By a suitable design 
of the axles and springs it has been possible to bring 
the frame down to a height of only 31 in. from the 
ground. 
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Fig. 13—Buessing six-wheel chassis 

















A six-wheeled bus is exhibited by Buessing (Fig. 13). 
By means of a spur pinion meshing with two gears the 
two rear axles are driven separately. These axles are 
connected by balance beams, at the middle of which the 
rear springs are mounted. The object of this spring 
arrangement is to divide the load evenly between the 
four driving wheels. A contracting band brake on the 
transmission acts as service brake and is water cooled, 
while the emergency brake, also of the contracting type, 
acts on all four rear wheels. In some cases, where the 
topography of the district to be served does not call for 
any specially great torque, only one of the rear axles 
may be driven, the other then being a simple load-carry- 
ing axle. 


Metal Spring Gaiter Marketed in 
England 


A all-metal spring gaiter, known as the Metalligator, 
has been introduced in England. Several of the 
largest British car manufacturers are among those who 
propose to adopt it in place of leather gaiters, as soon as 
their contracts for the latter have been wiped off. 

For half-elliptic springs each section consists of two 
steel plates of 18-gage pressed to a channel section with 
a slight curvature as indicated in the sketch. The lower 
half is a glove fit on the spring, while the upper half, 
which incloses the top. of the spring and also the sides of 
the lower half, has two slotted tongues extending below 
the bottom half. Suitably shaped flat steel springs are 
hooked into the slots to hold both parts in position. These 
springs prevent rattle, and constantly press the bottom 
section upward and pull the top half down, so that grease- 
tight joints are formed by felt strips secured inside each 
end of both parts. 

Curvature of the casings permits full movement of the 
spring in both directions, while assembling and removing 
the gaiters is said to be the work of a few seconds only. 
Their use enables the usual spring clips to be dispensed 





with, for they serve also to prevent lateral displacement of: 


the leaves. 


An alternative pattern for quarter-elliptic springs is 
made from stronger sheet steel and, with the lower half 
shackled to the frame below the butt end of the spring, 
forms a torque member, enabling front wheel brakes to 
be used with this type of spring without the need for a 
special leaf. This latter scheme, however, still is in process 
of development and no illustrations of it can be given at 
at the moment. The manufacturers and patentees are 
Metalligators, Ltd., 23 Water Lane, Ludgate Hill, London, 
E. C., 4. 





OMMENTING on the machine tool exhibits at the 

British Empire Exhibition, the “Engineer” says that 
grinding, which is chronologically among the earliest 
methods of working metals, has long occupied a unique 
position as an accurate finishing process. Today, how- 
ever, it is rapidly becoming both a roughing and a finish- 
ing process in complete replacement, in many instances, 
of all machining with a cutting tool. At one end of the 
scale we have the centerless grinding of small rollers 
and other cylindrical bodies directly from stock as re- 
ceived. At the other there is the face grinding of large 
castings in machines having segmental wheels to which 
a planetary motion is given. 
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Increasing Car Life Is Imminent Danger 
to Automotive Future, Ayres Says 


Cleveland banker sees automobile business profiting from 
general prosperity in 1925, but believes output 
will not exceed the total produced in 1924. 


By Leonard P. Ayres* 
Vice-President, Cleveland Trust Co. 


HE most imminent danger is the product of its own 

splendid achievements in bettering the quality of its 

product and increasing the length of service of the 
cars manufactured. Careful estimates indicate that during 
the past eight years the useful life or length of service of 
the average automobile tire has been increased from one 
year to two years, or doubled, while that of the average 
automobile has advanced from five years to seven and a 
half, or an increase of 50 per cent. This means that the 
potential replacement demand for tires has been cut in 
two, while that for automobiles has been reduced by one- 
third. 

These figures relate only to the tires and cars now going 
out of service. No one knows how long those sold this 
year are going to last, but I have no doubt that the aver- 
age service of the new cars will be at least eight years, 
even when the cheapest cars are included in making up 
that average. How long the best cars will last, no one 
knows. 

The prospects for the industry in the year that has 
just begun appear to be distinctly good because it is en- 
tirely probable that this year is going to be one of gen- 
eral business prosperity in this country. The influence 
which has always determined the fortunes of the automo- 
bile industry has been, and still is, the general prosperity 
of the American people. 


Periods .of Sustained Prosperity 


Over a long series of years periods of sustained pros- 
perity have come in this country when certain funda- 
mental economic forces have been operating in effective 
balance with one another. Most important among these 
forces has been the combination of increasing industrial 
production, farmer prosperity, good export trade and easy 
credit conditions. As this new year begins these funda- 
mentals are all effective and well balanced. Industrial 
output is expanding, farmers are better off than they 
have been in a long time, export trade is increasing and 
credit conditions are easy and sound. Hopes for prosper- 
ous general business seem thoroughly justified and con- 
fidence in a good year for the automobile industry seems 
well founded. 

Forecasts of output for the industry in 1925 have been 
numerous and most diverse. They have ranged from a 
minimum of 2,500,000 passenger cars and trucks to a 
maximum of 5,000,000. My own estimate is that the 
total output will probably be about 3,600,000. 

The year 1925 will mark the completion of the first 
quarter of the twentieth century. During this period the 





*Excerpts from speech given at annual dinner of Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers. 


American automobile industry has achieved an _ un- 
paralleled record in expansion of output, improvement of 
product and reduction of cost. My own belief is that this 
has been made possible by the inherently competitive 
nature of the automobile itself. 

The industry has now entered a period in which the 
number of possible new first-purchasers is rapidly dimin- 
ishing, and in which the potential replacement demand is 
being cut down by the increasing length of service that 
is being built into the new machines. This combination 
of conditions clearly constitutes a hazard for the future 
of the industry, and that thrusts forward the question as 


to how the problem can best be met and crowded for solu- 


tion. 
What the Future Involves 


If my analysis of the situation is correct the solving of 
the problem depends on the skill and enterprise and in- 
genuity and energy of the members of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers. If the phenomenal growth of the 
automobile industry up to this time has resulted from the 
competitive nature of the product, then its future depends 
on keeping it competitive. 

Now there are clearly two sets of qualities in automo- 
biles that make for continuous competitive comparison. 
The first is the combination of economy and convenience 
and in supplying these the Ford has gone so far that it 
is almost within the bounds of accuracy to say that it has 
pre-empted the field. The second is the combination of 
appearance and performance, and in this direction there 
is an open and boundless field. 

In the entire history of industry there is no achieve- 
ment comparable to that of the American automobile 
industry for rapidity of expansion, improvement in the 
quality of product and advance in the efficiency of opera- 
tion. Two questions present themselves for answer. The 
first is, What has been the cause of this amazing de- 
velopment? The second is, Can comparable progress con- 
tinue in the future? 

My own opinion is that the explanation for the in- 
satiable demand for more and better automobiles is to be 
found in the fact that the automobile is the most in- 
herently competitive article ever manufactured. I do not 
mean merely that the industry is competitive; I mean that 
every automobile is always in competition with every 
other automobile. 


Desire for a Car Is Universal 


Consider the inherent nature of the automobile. The 
desire to possess one is universal, so people constantly 
think about it. The cost is considerable, so they give it 
careful thought. It wears out rather rapidly, so the 
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prospect of getting a new one is never very remote. The 
old one can always be sold, which makes the possibility of 
getting a new one appear more reasonable. 

When it is not in use it stands out in front of the 
house, where the neighbors compare its appearance with 
that of the one parked just ahead of it and the one stand- 
ing directly behind it. At such times it is passively com- 
petitive. When it is in use its owner compares its pick- 
up and acceleration with those of the other cars at every 
cross-street where traffic is halted and started by a police 
officer, and each time he goes up a hill he compares its 
power and speed with those of the cars that pass him. At 
these times the automobile is in active competition. 

The result of this continuous competitive comparison 
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is that everybody who does not own an automobilé:wants 
one and everybody who does own one wants a new one. 
No other manufactured article has ever produced so uni- 
versal a covetousness. 

So long as the automotive engineers can continue to 
design new machines featuring genuine improvements, 
the normal American citizen will continue to be imbued 
with intelligent discontent toward his present car and 
covetous desire for a new and better one. As long as that 
keeps on the export market will grow, the problem of the 
traded-in car will never become quite hopeless, the dreaded 
saturation point will recede still further into the future 
and the industry will continue its triumphant march for- 
ward. 








Miniature Assembly Plant Dramatizes Ford Method of Manufacture 


Various models turned out from parts arranged on the floor 
ot the New York Ford branch. Distribution scheme visualized. 


Right — Showing 
Fords to prospec- 
tive: buyers in the 
actual process of 
assembly 


Below—Sedan ap- 
proaching end of 
conveyor, from 
which the car 
rolls onto the 
floor ready to be 
sold to one of the 
onlookers 





Below, right— 
Skilled employees 
drilling and put- 
ting final touches 
on the parts 
which will be 
used in the cars 
to be built. This 
appears to have 
proved an excel- 
lent merchandis- 
ing scheme 
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Lack of service and good mechanics, bad roads, long enduring cold, and half-worn-out 
vehicles, many of which were seized from the Anti-Bolshevists, handicap sales in Russia 


We Can't Sell Cars To Russia Now, 
But Some Day— 


Russia needs motor vehicles but Communist principles make country 
uninviting as an immediate sales outlet. Sturdy vehicles 
are needed to meet stiff service requirements. 


By Walter M. Wolff 


USSIA wants automobiles, tractors, motorcycles and 
motor vehicles of all kinds: But there is a wide 
difference between a basic economic need of this 

kind and immediate sales prospects. Two chief factors 
make Russia uninviting from an automotive sales stand- 
point at the present moment: 

1. The communistic ownership of property of all kinds. 

2. The severe conditions of service to which vehicles are 

subjected and the lack of service facilities. 

The first of these, of course, is by far the most important. 

In Russia today everything belongs to the State. All 
business is organized into so-called “trusts” controlled by 
a commission or commissioners. Every public official, 
banker, industrialist, merchant, or other influential mem- 


.ber of the community is a “Kommissar” for his particu- 


lar business undertaking, and he works under and for the 
State. 

If a man wishes to purchase an automobile he makes 
application to the Soviet Commerce Commission in Moscow 
or Leningrad, giving first of all his reasons for desiring 
to buy said motor car. If his reasons are valid and he 
succeeds in obtaining a permit his order is communicated 
to one of the Russian Purchasing or Trade Commissions 
in Berlin, Rome, or London. The Soviet purchasing agen- 
cies at one of the latter capitals then cast about, as un- 
official trade organizations, for the most favorable op- 
portunity to buy automobiles or other merchandise. 

But for the common 
man to own a motor car in 


the restrictions on free trade had been modified consider- 
ably and commerce flourished somewhat on a pre-war 
footing. But after Lenin’s death many individuals who 
had amassed a profit from commercial transactions— 
called “speculation”—were apprehended, their funds were 
seized and they were sent to Siberia. 

Today there is practically no statistical material avail- 
able showing the exact number of automobiles, tractors, 
motorcycles, and other automotive equipment in Red 
Russia; nor do the Soviet potentates know just how many 
motor vehicles they are likely to need or purchase during 
the year 1925. 

It is roughly estimated that there are now not more 
than 25,000 serviceable motor cars in Soviet Russia. Five 
or seven thousand motorcycles probably are in use. 

The anti-Soviet armies, in various parts of Old Russia, 
once possessed an appreciable supply of automotive equip- 
ment; Deniken was known to have had between 2000 and 
3000 army trucks of French or British manufacture, while 


‘Kolchak and others had even a greater number of trucks 


and caterpillar contrivances. It is reasonable to suppose 
that most of the equipment, long since taken over by the 
Bolsheviki, now is hardly to be considered as dependable 
rolling stock. 

While immediate sales prospects are not bright, for the 
reasons outlined, it is possible that some motor vehicles 
might be sold in Russia provided that foreign automobile 
concerns are willing to 
grant very liberal credit 





Russia, as in the United 
States, is simply impos- 
sible. Automotive export- 
ers desiring to establish 
connections with Russia 
are due to meet with dis- 
appointments. 

During Lenin’s_ reign 


OU will want to read this story of Bol- 
sheviks and automobiles which gives a snante,,: the balenee: te tom 
vivid account of what’s going on in Russia 


today from an automotive standpoint. 


— — terms. It has hitherto been 


customary for the Bolshe- 
viki to make part cash pay- 


stallments of time drafts 
usually payable quarterly 
on a German or English 
SEE IT bank. 
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German manufacturers at present are extending up to 
18 months credit. Large corporations with commercial 
representatives in Russia (predominately German con- 
cerns) have special agreements with Russian trade officials 
whereby an exchange of wares and commodities is effected, 
the foreign interests furnishing Russia with machinery, 
clothing, food and the like, in exchange for raw products 
such as furs, grain, oil, et cetera. 

Light motor cars are not finding great favor in Russia. 
The heavy car—40 hp. for the passenger automobile and 
45-60 hp. for trucks—is chiefly desired. High chassis 
can be used to the best advantage and are preferred on 
account of their ability to cope with Russian mud and 
virgin roads. 

Prices for all automotive parts and equipment should 
be quoted F.0.B. Hamburg or C.I.F. Leningrad. 

The rates of duty imposed on 
motor cars and other conveyances is i 
approximately as follows: 


(1 ruble = about 51 cents; 1 kilo = 
2.2 English pounds.) 
Passenger cars (not more than 8-pas- 
senger models)—37 rubles per 100 

kilos. 

Trucks, tractors or passenger cars 
with seating capacity over 8 per- 
sons—12 rubles per 100 kilos. 

Parts for trucks shipped together 
with latter—12 rubles per 100 kilos. 

All other automobile parts, imported 
separately—37 rubles per 100 kilos. 

Motorcycles, also with side cars—37 
rubles per 100 kilos. 

Bicycles, each—20 rubes. 

Tricycles (adult), each—60 rubles. 

Duo-bicycles (4 wheels), each—120 
rubles. 

Parts for bicycles—183 rubles per 100 
kilos. 


It is rumored that Germany re- 
cently shipped 1000 Buessing 
trucks to Russia although, strange- 
ly enough, no mention of such a 
transaction appears under the offi- 
cial export statistics. Among the German motor cars such 
makes as Benz, Mercedes, Stoewer, Buessing, Daimler, 
Nag, and other well-known cars find the greatest popu- 
larity in Russia. 

The following figures show the number of automobiles 
imported into Russia during the last three years from 
Russia’s chief source of supply, Germany: 


1922 1923 1924* 
Passenger CATS. ..0.5 525.5. 49 165 30 
Trucks (and tractors)..... 93 242 70 
RUOUOROWISCS  2.cs060s sevens None None None 





*Up to and including November. 


Another hindrance to sales is that automotive trans- 
portation in Russia has not been a paying proposition in the 
past. Under normal conditions Russia’s enormous ex- 
panse should be literally dotted with vast fleets of motor 
conveyances of every description, whose sole purpose it 
should be to aid in the development and rehabilitation of 
Russia as a world factor. While the automobile in the 
United States and throughout Europe has forged to the 
front as a necessity in modern transportation the exact 
contrary has been true in Russia. 


High cost of operation is the chief source of worry to : 


the various Russian transportation companies. Too often 





Cars can be used successfully 
only in and around the cities 
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receipts from overland transportation are not sufficient 
to meet expenses, and in many localities the automobile 
truck has been discarded altogether. 

Prior to the war practically no automotive communica- 
tion existed in Russia; the horse reigned supreme. While 
it is true that today a few important overland motor lines 
are in operation, as for example the regular auto-bus 
service between Moscow and Leningrad, it can be said that 
even equine transportation has fallen off appreciably. We 
have only to consider that while in our country labor is 
well paid and production costs are slight, the direct con- 
trary is the case in Russia. Furthermore, the Russian 
farmer is idle during the winter months and is able to 
reduce transportation costs to a minimum through his 
ability to be his own horse or motor car. 

Climatic conditions also are a serious menace to the 
success of the automobile. Motor 
cars wear out very quickly when 
subjected to the bitter cold and ex- 
tremely rough roads of Northern 
Russia. Furthermore, rubber is 
scarce and high priced, while gaso- 
line is equally expensive. The pres- 
ent automotive equipment in Russia 
still consists, in spite of recent 
acquisitions, largely of worn out 
pre-war vehicles which naturally 
deliver very poor service. 

Another very important reason 
for Russia’s lagging behind the rest. 
of Europe in motor transport de- 
velopment is the poor organization 
of the transportation organizations. 
Very few Russians are trained me- 
chanics and few can be relied upon 
to handle a motor car properly for 
long journeys. 

And yet, in spite of all viscissi- 
tudes, with an eventual moderniza- 
tion in the management of auto- 
mobile traffic and a general im- 
provement in the roads and high- 
ways, a large demand should arise 
for sturdy cars of all types and 
classes. 

At present the caterpillar truck and tractor are perhaps 
most in demand, due principally to the fact that so long as 
rough roads, swamps, snow storms, mud holes, stumps, 
ditches, and other impediments abound, other motor con- 
trivances are kept off the road entirely or, at best, re- 
stricted in numbers. Of late propeller-driven and motor 
sleds of all types have found instant favor in Northern 
Russia. Often only minor alterations or improvements are 
necessary, such as replacing the real wheels of ordinary 
motor cars with caterpillar devices or sled attachments. 

Introduction of proper equipment will give impetus to 
motor car use. The vast stretches and trackless wastes 
of this large country make our own coast to coast motor 
excursions seem short in comparison, but they can not be 
left unconquered forever. 

Sooner or later the automobile will be seen on the high- 
ways and byways of Russia quite as frequently as they 
now are on the national highways of America. 


eS re 
ee 





HE European Grand Prix race will be held on the 

Spa circuit where the Belgian Grand Prix was run in 
1923 and 1924. A bonus of 450,000 francs is being paid 
by the town of Spa. The Automobile Club of Belgium 
will run the Grand Prix of Belgium on June 27 and 28, 
and the Grand Prix for motor cycles in connection with 
the European Grand Prix. 
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“What Price Highways?” Answer to This 
(Juery Gives Basis for Automobile Taxes 


Motor vehicle taxation for road development is chief subject for 


debate in 1925 state legislative meetings. Compulsory insurance, 


size, weight and‘ speed laws and title certificates other topics. 


By Norman G. Shidle 





Secretary of the M. V. C. C. 





REAL fight to get 
A State taxation of 


motor vehicles on a ONLY one legitimate reason exists for 

placing special taxes on the motor 
vehicle. The vehicle owner, through 
use of roads, gets special benefits and 
he justly can be expected to pay for 
those special benefits. 


scientific basis is going to 
be waged this year. With 
forty-two State Legisla- 
tures meeting and with mo- 
tor vehicle taxes one of the 
chief topics scheduled for 
discussion, automotive leg- 
islative history of impor- 
tance is certain to be 
written. Is it to be a 
record of _ purposeless 
dawdling and rapid tax 
grabbing or will it result 
in progress toward intelli- 
gently levied and fairly > 
administered financial legis- basis. 
lation? 

Nobody can answer that 
question right now, but it 


He should not under any circum- 
stances be compelled to pay taxes used 
for other than road purposes. 


A real fight is going to be waged 
this year in 42 state legislatures to get 
automotive taxation on a _ scientific 


Read what is going to happen. 


Other vital issues which will 

be before many legislatures 

include: 

1. Compusory insurance. 

2. Size, weight and speed re- 
strictions. 

3. Common carrier regulations. 

4. Certificate of title laws. 


Taxation, nevertheless, 
bids fair to be the most 
striking issue. In its new 
taxation recommendations 
which will be announced in 
full shortly, the Motor Ve- 
hicle Conference Committee 
will reiterate its stand that 
“The State should be the 
sole agency levying special 
taxes on the motor vehicle 
or the highway user.” Its 
stand on utilization of high- 








can be said with certainty 
that unscientific automobile 
tax measures will go on the statute books only after a 
hard battle with the apostles of progress. 

One thing is sure. It’s time to stop talking in relative 
terms and to get down to earth as regards State auto- 
motive taxation principles. It is not enough to argue 
how much license fees should be raised or lowered. The 
basic principle upon’ which such fees are to be levied at 
all must be agreed upon. 

There seems to exist but one legitimate reason for 
placing special taxes on the motor vehicle, namely, that 
the motor vehicle owner, through his use of the roads, 
gets special benefits above those which he enjoys as an 
ordinary citizen and that he justly should be expected 
to pay for these special benefits. 

That being the case, the basis upon which motor ve- 
hicle taxes should be levied can be defined rather sim- 
ply. Motor vehicle taxes should be levied to pay for the 
special benefits enjoyed by the motorist but should not 
be so heavy as to place upon him an undue burden. 
Certainly the motorist should not be compelled, under any 
circumstances, to pay taxes used for other than road 
purposes. 


Represents Consensus of Automotive Opinion 


This, in tabloid form, is the principle which is being 
enunciated by the Motor Vehicle Conference Committee, 
which represents the consensus of automotive opinion on 
legislative questions. 

But State motor vehicle taxation is only one of the im- 
portant legislative questions that the indugtry will have 
to think about this year according to Russell Huffman, 


way funds, however, has 
been modified to the extent 
that the new recommendations admit certain circum- 
stances under which it may be advisable to use motor 
vehicle tax fees for road construction as well as road 
maintenance purposes. 

While the new tax recommendations take the stand 
that license fees should be used primarily for road main- 
tenance, they point out that the wide variation in con- 
ditions in different States make advisable exceptions to 
this rule. This much was indicated at the recent Motor 
Rodeo dinner by A. J. Brosseau of the N. A. C. C. High- 
ways Committee. The recommendations will read: 


1. The cost of building and maintaining adequate sys- 
tems of highways should be distributed in an equitable 
relation to the benefits derived. These may be sum- 
marized as follows: 

a. Benefits to society in general, such as influence on 
education, recreation, health, fire prevention, police 
protection, the national defense, the postal service, 
living and distribution costs. 

b. Benefits to definite groups, such as agriculture, 
manufacture, labor, railroads, mining, forestry and 
waterways. 

c. Benefits to property served. 

d. Benefits to the road user. 


2.For the purpose of apportioning costs in relation to 
benefits received, all highways may be divided into two 
classes; first, those used by the general motoring 
public, and second, those which perform a purely local 
service function. 

3. Special motor vehicle taxes should be levied and used 
only for the improvement and maintenance of high- 
ways used by the general public, i.e., for general high- 
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way traffic flow lines. They should be expended under 
the direction of the State Highway Department. 

4. The wide variance in valuations, tax burdens, number 
of motor vehicles in use and the status of highway 
development in the several states prevent the adop- 
tion of any fixed formula as to the proportion of the 
total costs of highways of general use which should 
be paid for from motor vehicle funds. Generally 
speaking, however, these principles may be set forth: 
a. In states where the income from motor vehicles is 

insufficient to meet all of the maintenance costs of 
highways of general motor use without undue bur- 
den to the individual motorist, such funds should be 
applied first to the maintenance of inter-state and 
state highway systems. 

‘ b. In states where the income from motor vehicles is 
sufficient to meet all maintenance cost of highways 
of general motor use without undue burden to the 
individual motorist, any surplus should be used for 
this class of highway reconstruction and adminis- 
tration costs. 

c.In states where the number of motor vehicles will 
bring in large sums in excess of maintenance with- 
out placing undue burdens upon the individual mo- 
torist, such surplus should be used to defray all the 
costs of maintenance and a substantial share of all 
of the other costs of highways of general motor use. 
d.In those states where the motor vehicle income is 
more than sufficient to meet maintenance cost of high- 
ways of general motor use without undue burden to 
the individual motorist, it may be found advisable 
to use such surplus for the purpose of defraying all 
or part of the costs of bond issues to expedite con- 
struction of economically desirable motor highways. 

5. Roads of purely local interest, serving only local needs, 
should be financed out of local revenues obtained from 
local general tax revenues. Special assessments on 
adjoining land to defray a portion of the costs of 
such roads may be justified. : 

6. Where extraordinary improvements are undertaken in 
the vicinity of or serving congested areas of popu- 
lation the increment, if any, in property valuation fol- 
lowing the improvement should be drawn upon to de- 
fray an equitable portion of the cost. 


An Understanding of Principles 


A real step in advance will have been taken if, at the 
end of 1925, it can be said that State legislators have 
been given a better understanding of these fundamentals 
of automotive taxation. Once they are grasped, there 
will no longer be danger, as there is today, of special 
taxes collected from automobilists as road users being 
applied to purposes utterly foreign to those for which 
such special taxes properly may be levied. While such 
practice has not become common, it should be opposed 
strongly at the start, lest car and truck owners become 
targets for tax attacks because they seem to be easy 
sources of revenue for the State. 

In Texas at the present time, for example, 25 per cent 
of the gasoline tax goes to free schools, while a pro- 
posal is being made that the gasoline tax be increased 
and that a larger share be taken for educational pur- 


WHAT PRICE HIGHWAYS? 
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poses. One rumor from Texas even has it that some are 
urging use of part of the gasoline tax to support a pen- 
sion fund for Confederate soldiers. 

“Special motor vehicle taxes should be based on highway 
needs.” That is the principle that the Motor Vehicle 
Conference Committee will try to get across in 1925. 

Aside from taxation, compulsory insurance is likely to 
get more attention than any other single legislative topic 
this year. National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Automobile Dealers Association already 
have gone on record as not favoring the plan. Insurance 
interests, also, generally are not in favor of such insurance. 
Compulsory liability insurance bills probably will be 
brought up in nearly every legislature that meets. It is 
too early to guess the fate of these proposals but it is 
not likely that they all will be defeated. 


Size, Weight and Speed 


It begins to look as though regulation problems regard- 
ing size, weight and speed of motor vehicles can be solved 
only by confining certain types of vehicles to certain roads 
and by having a specific set of regulations for each type of 
road. It is probable that the Motor Vehicle Conference 
Committee in its coming report on this subject will recom- 
mend division of roads into four classes, each class to 
carry vehicles of certain weight and size and each class to 
be so designed and so constructed as to handle adequately 
the type of traffic allocated to it. 

Only minimum speeds will be recommended, since the 
fact is rapidly becoming recognized that traffic congestion 
must be solved as much by speeding up movement of 
vehicles as by widening of roadways. 

Greater regulation of motor vehicle common carriers 
will come about before another twelve months have passed. 
Bills on this subject will be frequent in 1925 legislative 
sessions and regulations of such carriers by proper au- 
thorities are being urged by motor vehicle interests. 

An increase in certificate of title laws also seems certain 
this year. Twelve states already have such laws, while 
four states have modified statutes on the subject. Since 
certificate of title legislation has proved so effective in 
reducing the number of automobiles stolen, it seems desir- 
able that its scope be extended to every state. Here again 
the automotive industry through the Motor Vehicle Con- 
ference Committee is lending its influence in favor of 
constructive legislation. 





OUR to ten students will be admitted to a four 

months’ intensive course in motion study which will 
begin early in January of this year. The course will 
consist of lectures and laboratory work planned to train 
young plant executives in finding the one best way to do 
work and to help them in equipping and operating a 
motion study laboratory. The cost will be approximately 
$1,000 per student. The course is being planned by 
Frank B. Gilbreth, Inc., consulting engineers of Mont- 
clair, N. J., and one or more of its clients. 











- 66 NE striking factor in maintenance of 

increased construction activities is the 
effect which the automobile is producing in 
increasing the demand for road construc- 
tion and in causing migration of population 
in many of our towns to new housing in the 


suburbs. Another effect of these forces is 


to maintain rents out of line above the gen- 
eral price levels. With our high real wages 
and little unemployment there is no reason 
to expect any material change in the course 
of this industry.’-—Herbert Hoover in his 


summary of the ‘Economic Prospects of the 
New Year.” 
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Revere Building Both Four and Six 
Cylinder Models 


Engines used are four-cylinder Monsen of the company’s own 


manufacture and a Continental six. 


Features include valve 


operating gear, starting crank adapter and fuel tank support. 


By B. M. Ikert 


to have some of their own ideas incorporated among 

the features and appointments of their machine is 
being turned out by the Revere Motors Co. of Logans- 
port, Ind. It is being built in two chassis styles, one 
being fitted with a Continental six-cylinder 334 by 5 in. 
engine, the other with a four-cylinder Monsen engine 
which is built by the Revere company itself. 

The six-cylinder model is equipped with four-wheel 
brakes, steel wheels and 32 by 6.20 in. balloon tires. Two, 
four and five passenger bodies are available on both 
models, and the six-cylinder model in addition can be 
had in a five-passenger sedan which is trimmed in velour 
throughout except for the front seat, the latter being 


; CAR that appeals particularly to buyers who wish 


r- 





Showing the model M rumble seat roadster, the five-passenger, six-cylinder 
sedan, and the new four-passenger, six-cylinder touring models of the Revere line 





trimmed in leather of a color to match the velour. 

The Monsen engine, designed by Adolph Monsen, vice- 
president and general manager of the company, has a 
bore of 434 and a stroke of 6 in., and is said to develop 
over 100 hp. on the brake. Its valves are arranged hori- 
zontally and are actuated by short rocker arms from a 
camshaft at the side of the cylinder block, which is driven 
through a combination of chain and gears. The gear 
bearing stud is made eccentric and can be turned and 
locked to bring the gears into correct mesh. This stud 
is drilled out for lubricating purposes. The chain tight- 
ener is operated by loosening the set screws on opposite 
sides of the chain case and by then turning an adjusting 
screw in the center of the sprocket and shaft carrier, 
whereby the latter, which also carries 
the water pump and magneto, can be 
pulled out. The chain tightener is a 
two-piece bracket, one half carrying 
the magneto and the other the water 
pump. This bracket is fitted to a V- 
groove machined in the chain case and 
is locked by means of a set screw 
placed at a 45 deg. angle with the up- 
per part. This carrier has a leeway 
of 1 in. in the slides, which means that 
a take-up of 2 in. in chain stretch is 
possible. The sprocket is mounted at 
the middle of a short shaft, which is 
supported in an annular ball bearing 
on each side. Incidentally, the mag- 
neto controls are laid out in such a way 
that the sliding of the unit back and 
forth has no effect on them. The hose 
connection on the water pump is taken 
care of in the same manner. The gen- 
erator is driven from the timing gear 
on the opposite side and has the stand- 
ard S. A. E. mounting. 

The camshaft operates in a separate 
housing and can be readily adjusted 
for timing the valves. An overflow 
pipe returns excess oil from the cam- 
shaft housing to the breather, from 
which it flows back into the sump. 

Instead of being placed in the lower 
part of the crankcase, the oil pump is 
located at the rear end of the cam- 
shaft. Oil is drawn by it from the bot- 
tom of the crankcase through a screen 
and delivered to a pipe extending the 
length of the crankcase and fitted with 
nozzles from which the oil is sprayed 
against the lower ends of the econnect- 
ing rods. These connecting rod oil 
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On left—Cross section of Monsen four-cylinder engine. In center on top—Torque arm support. 


In center below—Starting crank adapter. 


nozzles can be screwed out of the case and cleaned very 
readily. Splash troughs are placed under the rods, from 
which dippers which are an integral part of the connecting 
rod caps pick up the oil and throw it against the cylinder 
walls. The main bearings are lubricated by oil caught 
in pockets above them. A groove cut in the center of 
the valve stems carries sufficient oil to assure proper 








Revere four-cylinder powerplant 


at the forward end of the engine. 


On right—Radiator fan with safety cone clutch 


lubrication, and an oil hole is drilled in the valve stem 
guide. The crankcase, which is made of aluminum alloy, 
is corrugated to ensure better cooling of the oil. The oil 
filler and breather also has the oil gage and the overflow 
pipe mounted upon it. 

The crankshaft is forged from chrome nickel steel, is 
counter-balanced and is carried in two main bearings. 
Connecting rods are also forged from chrome nickel steel 
and are of the four bolt type. The center-to-center length 
of the connecting rod is 12 in. Piston pins are clamped 
in the rod by a bolt. The pistons are of aluminum alloy, 
with two rings above and one below the piston pin. One 
of the features of this piston is the placing of the top ring 
1 inch from the top of the piston, to ensure better heat 
dissipation. All piston rings are 3/16 in. wide. 

Ignition is taken care of by a Bosch magneto and the 
starting and lighting system is of Westinghouse make. 
Cooling is by a pump system, and the fan is of cast alumi- 
num, gear-driven, and built up with a friction cone, the 
fan proper being held against this cone by means of a 
spring, which is set up sufficiently so that the friction of 
the cone will take care of all ordinary acceleration. When 
the fan gets up to speed the suction created increases the 
friction at the cone and prevents slippage. 

A detail worth mentioning is the starting crank adapter 
This is a sort of com- 
bination valve and starting dog which engages with a cor- 
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responding dog on the crankshaft when pushed to the 
rear by means of the starting crank, and forms an oil- 
tight closure by being pulled forward against its conical 
seat by a spring when the starting crank is disengaged. 
In this way the need for a stuffing box is obviated and oil 
leakage at this point effectively prevented. 

The engine is fitted with a Stromberg carburetor, and 
fuel is fed to it by a vacuum and pressure feed. A 25 gal. 
gasoline tank is mounted at the rear of the frame and is 
supported by the rear cross member in a novel manner. 
Two brackets with their bases on the inside of the tank 
have two studs each projecting through the web of the 
frame cross member, to which they are fastened by lock 
washers and nuts. 

From the engine the drive is taken through a multiple 
dry disc clutch and a Brown-Lipe four-speed transmission. 





Brake equalizer design used on the 
Revere 


The propeller shaft is tubular, 134 in. in diameter, and 
has incorporated in it two Spicer universal joints. The 
front axle is of Revere design and all steering joints are 
of the adjustable ball type. A semi-floating rear axle is used, 
and is fitted with 16 in. brake drums. Both brakes act on 
these drums, the foot brake being internal and the hand 
brake external. The torque arm is supported at its for- 
ward end in alignment with the front universal joint. A 
self aligning ball bearing carried in a housing packed 
with lubricant takes care of the up and down as well as of 
side play of the axle. The housing for the ball bearing is 
hinged to a bracket on the cross member, which takes up 
any variations in length of the torque arm caused by 
spring deflection. 


Four-wheel Brakes on “Six” 


On the six cylinder ‘model Columbia axles with four- 
wheel brakes are used. The Revere company has brought 
out its own brake equalizer, consisting of a vertical shaft 
pivoting on a ball socket on one end, with an arm extend- 
ing outwardly opposite the center of ball and a rod from 
the end of the arm direct to the brake pedal assembly. 
The opposite end of the rod has a double arm forming a 
sort of T, one side taking care of the front equalizer and 
the other of the rear. 

Although wire wheels have been used in the past as 
regular equipment the Revere company is now prepared 
to furnish either steel or all aluminum wheels. The latter 
have no exposed bolt heads or rim lugs, have rounded sur- 
faces throughout and are polished which gives them a 
rather pleasing effect. 

Small dirigible headlights are placed on top of the regu- 
lar headlights and can be swung into any position by 
means of a lever conveniently placed on the instrument 
board. 

The open bodies are fitted with a one piece windshield, 
having an aluminum frame and support which at the 
same time combines cowl lights and side pieces against 
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which the side shields bear. The new model M rumble 
seat roadster is a very speedy car. Genuine Spanish 
leather is used for the upholstery of all of the open bodies, 
which are built completely in the Revere factory. 





Andreau Engine Power Stroke Is 
Twice That of Inlet Stroke 


A SHORT stroke of the piston for intake and com- 
pression and a long stroke for firing and exhaust 
are the feature of the four cycle Andreau engine which 
has recently undergone official tests at the French national 
Arts et Metiers laboratory. It is claimed that this ex- 
perimental engine, a single cylinder model of 14 cu. in. 
piston displacement, showed a fuel economy of 60 per cent 
compared with a normal engine of equivalent size and 
that after running 1500 hours, including periods of four 
hours at full power, it was dismounted and found to have 
practically no wear. Gasoline consumption of 160 
grammes per horsepower-hour for a normal automobile 
engine and 110 to 120 grammes per horsepower-hour for 
an aviation engine are said to be obtainable. (As this 
corresponds to a thermal efficiency of 56 per cent, which 
is far greater than that ever obtained even from large 
Diesel engines, some allowance should be made for the 
natural enthusiasm of the inventor.—Editor.) 

The Andreau engine has a normal piston and wrist pin. 
The main connecting rod has attached to it a couple of 
short connecting rods attached to different crankshafts, 
which are united by a pair of spur pinions, the lower one 
turning at twice the speed of the upper one. By reason 
of the length of the connecting rods and their attachment 
to the crankpins, the stroke of the piston is variable. The 
short intake stroke is followed by an equal compression 
stroke but on the explosion stroke the piston travels down 
a distance about two and a half times that of the previous 

















Diagrams of Andreau engine, showing piston at top 
end of stroke and at mid-stroke 


strokes. A port is uncovered at the end of the stroke and 
in addition an exhaust valve opens in the cylinder head. 
By reason of the long power stroke the exhaust gases 
are released at a very low pressure and the engine is 
particularly suitable for direct air cooling. There is in- 
creased flexibility, lower fuel consumption and less ovali- 
zation of the cylinders by reason of decreased angularity. 
Another advantage, in certain cases, is that there are two 


main shafts running at a ratio of 1 to 2. 





N addition to the Ford Motor Company, the Chevrolet 

Motor Co. now also has an assembling plant in Den- 
mark. The latter firm has rented a former cable factory 
for a period of five years and has a capacity for assem- 
bling 75 cars per day. 
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Dealer Failures Decreased Last Year, 


J. H. Collins Tells N. A. D. A. 


Manufacturers will seek more profitable sales in 1925; record 
production no longer goal. H.M. Fancher urges better 
accounting. Sales methods are wmproving. 


By Sam Shelton 


profitable selling rather than toward record-break- 

ing production. Fewer dealers failed in 1924 than 
in 1923, which indicates that better merchandising 
methods are beginning to take effect. These were two 
important points brought out by James H. Collins, man- 
ager research department, Chilton Co. and Class Journal 
Co., in a talk which was an important feature of a con- 
ference of the National Automobile Dealers’ Association 
held in New York Jan. 5. The session was not the an- 
nual meeting of the association, the latter event being 
scheduled for show week in Chicago. 

Presenting a statistical picture of the industry, Mr. 
Collins pointed out that, following the high sales made in 
1923, the factories increased their capacity to provide an 
output of 5,600,000 cars and trucks, as compared with 
a capacity of 4,300,000 vehicles in 1923. This increased 
capacity, he said, had a great deal to do with the over- 
loading of dealers when sales slackened in 1924. But 
factory capacity for 1925, he stated, is negligibly in- 
creased over that for 1924, being sufficient for an output 
of 5,650,000 vehicles. He interpreted this as meaning 
that factory organizations are prepared for profitable 
operation on the basis of last year’s output and will not 
be put to the necessity of trying to sell an ever increasing 
quantity of merchandise to pay for new building construc- 
tion. 


A profitable s efforts in 1925 will be directed toward 


Fewer Dealers Went Out of Business 


Another encouraging fact gleaned by Mr. Collins from 
his study of‘the statistics of the industry was a noticeable 
downward trend in 1924 in the percentage of dealers who 
failed or went out of business. Mr. Collins furnished 
the following table of percentages showing the proportion 
of dealers who went out of business over a five year 
period: 


Accéevwartids cn hs oe sekemen 13 per cent 
Ee ere eer ee ere 21 per cent 
Pe ry er 25 per cent 
EN 5 5:60c' ude +k eb RSE KE RERAS 26 per cent 
ee ee ree rr 21 per cent 


He believed that the lower rate for 1924, after it had 
climbed steadily for four years, is an indication of better 
merchandising methods and closer cooperation between 
factories and dealers for mutual profit. 

Mr. Collins said the situation today indicates that the 
dealer’s profit in the future will be made more largely 
from developing and selling to the market composed of 
persons already owning automobiles rather than to first 
time buyers. He gave figures to show the decrease in 
1924 in the number of first time buyers. His compilation 


of first time buyers over a period of five years was as 


follows: 





PA 5 Vis nh tens pa pepenemeusaneaanes 1,666,000 
EE IEEE CT OCCT LCT ET CTT e 1,231,000 
See Te ee ere Tey 1,777,000 
RECT EL COT OT TUL ETT eT 2,853,000 
TT TE PET Te Tee Te Te 1,950,000 


New Owners and Price Classes 


The majority of new owners, he said, are among the 
buyers of cheap used cars or new cars in the low price 
field. 

The growing preponderance of sales in the field of 
vehicles priced under $1,000 also was commented on by 
Mr. Collins. His compilation of statistics on this trend 
was as follows: 


Percentage of sales Percentage of 


at $1,000 and under sales over $1,000 
Ss 4s Vins debe Va eweee 69 31 
ee eee cee re 77 23 
PS seh utd die ke Mores 80 20 


From figures and information he has gathered Mr. 
Collins ventured an estimate of the probable sales of new 
passenger cars in 1925. He figured it out this way: 


To replace cars scrapped............. 1,750,000 
ene ae 1,450,000 
SE ed aie el dee eae 3,200,000 


But it is his opinion that in the sale of automotive 
merchandise in 1925 not more than 43 per cent of the 
total volume in dollars will be cars and trucks. He be- 
lieves that the branch of the industry devoted to the 
maintenance and operation of cars and trucks will con- 
tinue to grow faster than that devoted to the sale of new 





vehicles. Here is his estimate of the volume of business 
in 1925 in various classifications: 
New passenger cars............. $1,900,000,000 
Pe PT ee 375,000,000 
Fuel and lubricants.............. 1,490,000,000 
Tires for replacement............. 600,000,000 
I iad a a 275,000,000 
Parts and service supplies..... 685,000,000 
NE 0:5 calc etndhet wh ac eeu weal $5,325,000,000 


Scrapping of old automobiles will go on at much greater 
rate than ever before, Mr. Collins believes. This is not 
because of lowering of quality in cars, for in fact the 
average life of the car has been increased, but rather to 
the fact that just now the immense outputs of the years 
immediately following the war are beginning to reach 
the age of decrepitude. The scrapping of motor vehicles, 
according to Mr. Collins’ calculations, has gone forward 
in the last five years at this rate: 
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Vehicles scrapped lowest cost. He declared it is the function of the sales 

ise nksndtak oa ecab alee eles’ 273,000 management to analyze the territory, uncover the pros- 
ERE SA I EE RE GE SAP 326,000 ~ pects and provide the salesmen with definite sales leads. 
I Ka tb eis < svdenadadebdalawees 708,000 Leaving the salesmen to uncover their own prospects as 
D0 933s Vasectaseenerehoon 1,010,000 best they can is not an economical system, he said. He 
aoe eet Srey ie 1,450,000 makes use of vocational classifications of the United 


As previously noted, his estimate of the scrapping for 
1925 was 1,750,000. 

Another speaker who gave specific information of 
value to dealers was Harry M. Fancher, secretary-treas- 
urer of Tom Botterill, Inc., Hudson-Essex distributors at 
Denver. Mr. Fancher was the designer of the simplified 
accounting system offered by the N. A. D. A. to its mem- 
bers, and his address was on the subject of budgeting a 
retail dealer business. The keynote of his talk was that 
the dealer should visualize for himself at the beginning 
of the year a certain definite profit that he aims to have 
at the end of the year and then so budget his business that 
the objective will be achieved. 

Edward Payton, merchandising specialist for the N. A. 
D. A., told how the dealer should work his territory to 
uncover the greatest number of prospective buyers at 


States census in analyzing a territory, putting the popu- 
lation in three classes. He finds that 66 per cent of all 
automobiles are sold to the group that he designates as 
No. 1, in which he lists the following classes of people: 
Executives, salesmen, trades people, professional men and 
fleet operators. This comprises only 14 per cent of the 
population, but since it takes 66 per cent of the cars and 
trucks, he points out the economy of the dealer concen- 
trating the bulk of his sales attack on that group. 

An address on the importance of the dealer’s business 
and the necessity for continuous selling effort was made 
by William B. Burrus, sales consultant for the N. A. D. A. 
Mr. Burrus declared that the automobile business is big 
enough and profitable enough to challenge the best talent 
of man for a life work. 

C. A. Vane, general manager of the N. A. D. A., pre- 
sided at the meeting. 





Farm Equipment Makers See Better Sales Ahead 


HE farmer bought more tractors and other farm 

equipment in 1924 than in 1923, but the increase in 
implement business was not as great as had been antici- 
pated. Further advances will be recorded in 1925. 
Opinions vary as to the extent of improvement likely to 
take place. The general sentiment among manufacturers 
is that progress will be steady rather than rapid. 

These are the chief conclusions to be drawn from study 
of the expressions of opinion on the outlook for farm 
equipment business gathered by the National Association 
of Farm Equipment Manufacturers. Leaders in this in- 
dustry, which has been suffering from a severe depression 
for some time, seem to be more optimistic right now than 
they have been for a long while. Their belief that 1925 
will bring better farm equipment business augurs well 
for increased car and truck buying in rural districts. 

Stanley P. Mount, for example, thinks that “the farmer 
will make replacements in about the same proportions as 
he returns to prosperity. He will not buy all of his re- 
quirements in 1925. But all signs now point to a steady 
return to normal. A substantial return will be shown in 
1925. How much no one can tell, but given a fair crop 
and normal conditions for the next five years, the business 
of farm machinery should shdw a substantial and continu- 
ous improvement.” 

A little less optimistic is E. J. Gittens, vice-president, 
J. I. Case Threshing Machine Co., who says: “Business in 
1924 has not been much of an improvement over 1923 from 
the standpoint of profit. My personal opinion is that too 
many people are looking for a sudden or radical change in 
the situation. I feel that the change for the better is 
going to be gradual, and that it is best for all concerned 
that it should be so.” 

A. E. McKinstry, vice-president, International Har- 
vester Co., on the other hand, sees a somewhat brighter 
picture. “Viewing the farm implement industry as a 
whole,” he says, “the present situation and the future out- 
look justify a feeling of returning confidence and of con- 


servative optimism throughout the trade. Dealers’ esti- 
mates of their requirements for next year furnish the 
best index of the farmer’s confidence that his prosperity 
will continue and perhaps increase in 1925. Generally 
speaking, these estimates reflect the belief among farmers 
that good prices for farm products will be maintained and 
will enable them to buy new operating equipment.” 

The outlook appears to J. U. Fogle, president, Bucher & 
Gibbs Plow Co., as follows: “Our 1924 business was not 
as large as 1923. So far as 1925 is concerned we have not 
begun to feel the increased prosperity of the farmer that 
the newspapers talk about. Undoubtedly the increased 
price that the farmer is getting for his crops eventually 
is going to put him into the market as a buyer of farm 
implements, and that undoubtedly will be felt in 1925, but 
just to what extent we don’t pretend to know.” 

“Gradual improvement in business throughout the year 
has brought our business to a very much better level than 
that of 1923,” says D. Seltzer, vice-president, Ohio Culti- 
vator Co. “As the agricultural situation continues to im- 
prove, the increased purchasing power of the farmer is 
bound to be reflected in more prosperous conditions for 
the implement industry. It is our opinion that 1925 will 
show a decided increase in volume, and that we can look 
for better business for the next three or four years.” 

H. L. Dempster, vice-president, Dempster Mill Manu- 
facturing Co., says: “Business in strictly farm equipment 
has been about 10 per cent ahead of 1923. Farmers, how- 
ever, have been buying only such equipment as they abso- 
lutely have to have. The farmer has seemed to lose his 
pride in good equipment, and now is thinking more of auto- 
mobiles and radio than of the equipment with which to 
tend his crops. For 1925 we believe that business will be 
better than 1924. The farmers are liquidating their debts 
in a very satisfactory way. They have had a fair crop 
with a better price. We do not look for any boom, but a 
steady increase in buying in the many agricultural sec- 
tions.” 
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Here and There in Foreign Markets 


By special arrangement with the Automotive Division, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


India Offers Promising Market 


HERE is an unprecedented demand for auto- 

mobiles in India at the present time and the 
new year promises to be the best in the history of 
the automobile industry of that country, according 
to a cable from Trade Commissioner C. B. Spofford 
of Bombay. Imports during the first nine months 
of this year have already exceeded the total im- 
ports of 1923. The total for this year is estimated 
to be 9000 cars and trucks. 

Canada continues to lead, by a slight margin, the 
United States in the number of cars imported. 
This is due, it is explained, to Ford shipments from 
their Canadian plant, which are now on a basis of 
approximately 4000 cars per year. Imports from 
the United Kingdom are increasing in greater pro- 
portion than from any other country and may 
total 900 cars for this year. Shipments from Italy 
and Belgium have fallen off appreciably and im- 
ports from France are stationary, the cable ad- 
vises. 


Mexico Limits Government Cars 


RASTIC curtailment of expenses of the Mexi- 

can Federal Government, which became 
effective the first of the new year, is expected to 
have some effect on the sale and importation of 
automobiles in the Mexico City district. All Fed- 
eral departments have been instructed to cut their 
supply of motor equipment from 10 to 30 cars and 
trucks, which will release approximately 300 ma- 
chines, these to be sold to the public. Little if any 
new equipment can be purchased under the 1925 
budget. 


Sweden Using Motor Locomotives 


HE success of a private Swedish railway’s 

use of motor locomotives on its lines has 
started a movement toward the general adoption 
of similar motor locomotives on all private rail- 
ways in the country. This is a move to meet the 
growing competition from automobiles and omni- 
buses, according to a report from Trade Commis- 
sioner T. O. Klath at Stockholm. Motor locomo- 
tives are now in operation on about thirty private 
railway lines, the report states. 


Australia Using Fleet of Buses 


FLEET of 45 motorbuses, which will be placed 

on the streets of Melbourne by the Tramways 
Board, will cost approximately £65,000. It is an- 
nounced that the first of these buses will be com- 
pleted in about six weeks’ time, while the re- 
mainder will be delivered at the rate of four each 
week thereafter. The fleet will include 26 large 
and 21 small vehicles, the latter, weighing about 
3% tons each, being equipped. with Thornycroft 
(British) motors. 


Similar motors will drive 12 buses comprising 
the petrol section of the larger fleet. The weight 
of these buses will be 5 tons. Twelve Tilling- 
Stevens vehicles, driven by electricity generated by 
a petrol engine, will constitute the second section 
of the large fleet. They will be similar to those in 
use in London. The absence of gears and the direct 
electric drive, it is claimed, will eliminate much of 
the jolting associated with petrol propelled buses. 


Mexican Temporary Import Duties Changed 


LL classes of vehicles may be temporarily im- 

ported into Mexico free of duty under a bond 
or a cash deposit delivered to the customs to guaran- 
tee the payment of the customs charges, by a decree 
of Oct. 25, 1924, published in the Diario Official of 
Nov. 4 and effective from that date. The maximum 
time limit with which re-exportation must take place 
is fixed at 60 days, although the collectors of the 
customs have the authority to extend the period 
for thirty days more in case of exceptional circum- 
stances provided that the request for such exten- 
sion is made before the expiration of the original 
period allowed. The bond or cash deposit will be 
forfeited if the reexportation is not affected with 
the time limit allowed. (This decree amends Article 
451 of the prevailing General Customs Regulations 
on the temporary importation of vehicles.) 


Denmark Restricts Buses 


OTORBUS competition in Copenhagen, Den- 

mark, has so interfered with the business 
of the government-owned railways and electric 
suburban lines that legislation has just been en- 
acted which distinctly limits their use. The legis- 
lation prohibits autobus lines from having ter- 
minals in Copenhagen, says a cable just received 
by the Department of Commerce from Consul H. 
F. Withey. 


Registrations in Berlin 


HE 1924 census of automobiles in use in 

Berlin shows that there are now 37,000 pas- 
senger cars and trucks. This is an increase of 20 
per cent over the June, 1924, registration, and 
represents one car for every 100 inhabitants. 


Italy's 1924 Production of Cars 


HE year 1924 will witness a production of ap- 

proximately 32,000 automobiles in Turin, as 
compared with 16,000, the output in 1923. The 
increased demand for small, medium priced cars 
is very noticeable, as is also the increased demand 
for closed cars. The industry is represented here 
by ten companies with a combined capital of 462,- 
000,000 lire, giving employment to 19,725 em- 
ployees. 
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Better Sales Methods and Improved Design 
Urged at N.A.C.C. Truck Meeting 


B. B. Bachman blames inferior fuels for acuteness of oil dilution 


and contamination problems. F.C. Horner asks for investigation 


of truck operating cost methods. Selling practices are criticized. 


B. BACHMAN, chief engineer of the Autocar Com- 
« pany and former president of the S. A. E., believes 
that inferior quality of fuel and not lack of good engineer- 
ing practice is responsible for the acuteness of the oil 
dilution and contamination problems at the present time. 
Dilution, Mr. Bachman says, is of recent origin. It was 
not present several years ago when the average quality 
of fuel was higher. Contamination always has been pres- 
ent, but it did not affect engine lubrication to any extent 
until dilution became common. 

This was one of the important points brought out by 
Mr. Bachman in his talk on “Is Motor Truck Design 
Backward,” given at the open Motor Truck Convention of 
the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, Jan. 5. 

Another important feature of the conference was the 
proposal made by F. C. Horner, General Motors Corpora- 
tion, that the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
appoint a committee to undertake a thorough study of 
methods and practices in connection with recording of 
operating costs of commercial vehicles. 

The meeting was attended by about seventy-five repre- 
sentatives of the motor truck industry and some very 
frank discussion regarding truck sales methods took place. 

After Mr. Horner had emphasized the necessity for 
standardization of cost keeping methods among motor 
vehicle operators, J. F. Winchester, Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, said that truck salesmen usually are 
unable to give information regarding operating costs 
which is accurate enough to be used for comparative pur- 
poses. He said that he has a very hard time making 
the figures given him by salesmen check up with his ac- 
tual operating experience. 

It seemed to be generally agreed that too many trucks 
have been sold on the basis of overly optimistic operating 
expense estimates given to prospects by truck salesmen, 
and that time payments have been permitted to drag out 
over too long a period in many instances. 

One truck man went so far as to urge that an operator 
buying a truck on time should be required to report 
monthly on a standardized cost form to the dealer or 
manufacturer until such time as he has completed pay- 
ment on a truck. Such a plan, he believes, would reduce 
the number of trucks that have to be taken back by the 
dealer because the buyer has failed to make a profit from 
their operation. 

Public utilities are likely to bring into the open some of 
the faults of motor truck selling, it was pointed out, un- 
less methods are changed in the future. Instances were 
cited in which truck sales methods had been brought into 
question in connection with public utility rate hearings. 


B. B. Bachman Criticizes Truck Design 


Following his discussion of fuel quality, Mr. Bachman 
went on to say that the American truck engineer should 
increase accessibility in design very greatly in the near 
future. He pointed out that mechanics of only average 


skill and intelligence are available for service work in 
most cases and that trucks should be designed with that 
fact in mind. 

American design is better from the standpoint of acces- 
sibility, Mr. Bachman believes, than are most European 
constructions. He pointed out that, while French and 
Italian designs are very clean and carefully worked out 
as to detail, they are not particularly attractive from a 
service standpoint. 

Some method must be found to bring together the en- 
gineering and sales viewpoint as regards truck capacity 
ratings, Mr. Bachman says. At the present time capacity 
ratings are established more from the sales than from a 
technical standpoint. An unfortunate situation has re- 
sulted. The industry has gotten into considerable diffi- 
culty and will get into more unless something is done. 
Pyramiding of capacities, Mr. Bachman “believes, will 
lead to a legislative situation that will be unfavorable to 
the industry. 


Should Be Based on an Overall Rating 


From an engineering standpoint, Mr. Bachman says, 
capacities should be based on an overall rating because 
on such a basis the engineer can best judge the propor- 
tions of the structure, but the user is unwilling to use 
that yard stick. He wants to know in net figures what 
the truck will carry. Mr. Bachman did not offer any 
specific solution for the problem but urged that definite 
steps be taken to bring together conflicting viewpoints. 

Commenting on various phases of his recent European 
trip, Mr. Bachman made the following points: 

1. Considerable truck design development is going on 
behind the scenes in England. Little of this develop- 
ment work has been put into production up to the present 
time because the British truck industry has been almost 
stagnant commercially since the war. More progress has: 
been recorded in France. 

2. The experiment of an express bus service covering 
a five to seven mile route is being tried in Paris. The 
service runs through the center of the city, and makes 
only four stops including the terminals. The buses used 
have four-wheel brakes and carry four-cylinder engines. 
An average speed of 25 miles per hour is sought. The 
fare is one franc. 

3. Horses still are used for haulage in France in many 
places where trucks would be employed in England or 
America. 

4. The steam vehicle has been brought to a high state 
of development in England but its use is confined to bulk 
hauling. Chassis for these vehicles are very similar to 
the chassis used for trucks powered with a gasoline en- 

ine. 

7 F. C. Horner Talks on Costs 

In his talk on “How Can the Truck Industry Standard- 
ize on Cost Figures,” Mr. Horner stressed the importance 
of better cost records for operators of commercial vehi- 
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cles. A good many of them are failing in business at 
present, he pointed out, because they have not included in 
their cost all of the necessary elements. 

As a means of improving conditions, Mr. Horner offered 
the following resolutions which were approved by the con- 
vention and referred to the Motor Truck Committee of the 
N. A. C. C. for further consideration. 


Resolutions Adopted 


“That a committee composed of a chairman and ten 
men be appointed to make a thorough study of both the 
requirements for and present methods of cost keeping 
with relation to mechanically propelled commercial ve- 
hicles both passenger and freight carrying. 

“That the personnel of the committee be made up of a 
chairman who is one of the staff of the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce; five of the best informed men 
actually engaged in the operation of this form of trans- 
port in representative fields of operation, such as super- 
visors of fleets used in the distribution of various com- 
modities and operators of fleets engaged in motor haul- 
age as a business—three men of outstanding knowledge 
in these matters representing the motor vehicle manu- 
facturers, and two accountants, one representing a large 
corporation distributing its own products by motor ve- 
hicles; the other representing a weil organized company 
engaged in general cartage business. 

“That this committee be given all possible assistance 
to obtain reliable and complete information from every 
available source and after having probed the whole sub- 
ject to the satisfaction of each member of the committee, 
make a report in which is set forth the essentials of a 
proper system of cost keeping applicable to the various 
operating requirements. The report should also include 
several definite instances of the value of proper cost 
records to the motor vehicle user. 

“The personnel of the committee should be most care- 
fully selected and pains should be taken to see that those 
asked to serve are not only competent but are moreover 
sufficiently interested in this problem to do the job thor- 
oughly and impartially.” 


G. C. Woodruff Urges Better Selling 


G. C. Woodruff, General Freight Agent, New York 
Central Railroad, stated his belief in the economic value 
of motor truck transportation, but urged truck manufac- 
turers to help eliminate un-economic competition for the 
railroads by using more conservative sales methods. Mr. 
Woodruff said in part: 

“Based on nearly two years of experimental under- 
taking I feel it can be safely said that a place, and a very 
large place, has been found for the motor truck as a use- 
ful and highly appreciated adjunct of the railroad, parti- 
cularly of the railroad with which I am connected. We 
feel that only a beginning has been made and that what 
has been done is but an indication of what can and prob- 
ably will be done in the relatively near future. 

“It seems fairly obvious that to make the motor truck 
operation most successful from both the standpoint of the 
railroad and motor trucks there must be an absolute unity 
of interest. This unity of interest does not, in my opin- 
ion, exist at the present time because the motor truck in- 
dustry is beset with two desires; namely, to increase 
production and sell more motor trucks and, second, to co- 
ordinate the use of motor trucks with the railroad. 

“These two desires in so far as railroad activities are 
concerned present opposed conditions which are impos- 
sible in theory. There has been much valuable assistance 
given by those departments of motor truck companies 
whose function it is to endeavor to work out best uses 
of the motor truck. I wish to here acknowledge the value 
of such assistance. But I think assistance could go one 
step further namely, truck sales departments should co- 
ordinate with the general scheme and should not, through 
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what might properly be called over-zealous endeavor, 
sell motor trucks where there are already more than en- 
ough vehicles for the given business, particularly where 
the use of such motor trucks merely means the taking 
away of revenue paying business from established motor 
truck lines or from the railroad. 

“This idea is somewhat radical, but I think that it is 
worthy of serious thought. The motor truck, to develop 
properly, must be built along sane, logical and construc- 
tive lines, not on the basis of putting into a given com- 
munity the greatest number of motor trucks that they 
know a good salesman can sell by a contract providing 
for a very small amount of money paid down and a long 
term in which to pay. 

“Just trace back through your own respective com- 
panies what has happened in many such cases of sales. 
The supposed owner of the truck goes out after business, 
he generally cuts rates to get it, and he gets it to some 
extent. For a while he thinks he is making money, but 
actually he is losing it and wakes up some morning to 
find that he cannot keep up his payments and repair his 
truck as is necessary. The result is that his truck is taken 
away from him, but someone else starts in again. 

“In the meantime the public is given the idea that auto- 
mobile trucking can be performed at a cost below what 
good business sense dictates and they do not take kindly 
to the regular truckman for his charges. In addition, 
these irresponsible truckmen often take between station 
business at rates much lower than the railroad, which 
causes dissatisfaction as to the rates quoted by the rail- 
road. 

“Just how this situation can be worked out by the motor 
truck companies it is not for me to say, but I am strongly 
convinced that until it is worked out in some large way 
the progress of the development of the motor truck will 
not be what it should be.” 


F. R. Fageol on “Motor Bus Future” 


Frank R. Fageol, general manager of the Fageol Motors 
Co., predicted a bright future for the motorbus and urged 
that the full facts regarding its social and economic value 
be spread abroad, that legislation regarding buses may be 
fair and equitable. Mr. Fageol’s paper was read by Gor- 
don Lee. Mr. Fageol said in part: 

“Since the motor coach has definitely proved its value 
both as an urban and interurban transportation vehicle, 
it is perhaps safe to say that nothing can happen which 
will seriously interfere with its adoption and growth. 
However, without question the greatest danger confront- 
ing the future of the motorbus today is, or will be, blind 
agitation for unreasonable and unintelligent laws taxing 
it and regulating its operation. Such a course, however, 
can only hamper and retard but in the final analysis can- 
not and will not defeat the real future and purpose of the 
motorbus. 

“The problem of proper taxation is one which deserves 
our most serious consideration. Probably the most fair 
means of taxation for all automotive vehicles would be a 
gasoline tax sufficiently high to pay for the maintenance 
and administration of the highways. The gasoline tax 
should be in lieu of all other taxation. 

“The next most equitable tax for motor coach opera- 
tions would undoubtedly be a percentage of the gross re- 
ceipts in lieu of all other taxation. 

“Whatever form the tax takes, it is desirable that it be 
as simple and direct and as free from complications as 
possible, in order that its administration may be the 
most economical, so that in the end the money raised may 


go into the maintenance of highways instead of being 


consumed by its own overhead.” 
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Falling Prices 


RICE levels have fallen. Several important re- 
ductions were made last week. The one or two 
increases recorded were scarcely big enough to bear 
much weight in general view of the price situation. 
It remains to be seen whether or not increased sales 
result from the cuts. Where two competitive com- 
panies both reduce their lists, it is difficult to see 
where either gains much. In conspicuous cases, how- 
ever, highly competitive cars now stand at unequal 
price levels. These will give an opportunity for di- 
rect comparison of the effect of reductions on sales 
volume. 

Despite the general downward trend, however, it 
would not be surprising to see an upward adjustment 
on some models within the next few months. There 
is a feeling among many executives that much of the 
present price cutting is experimental rather than 
basic in character. Only time can tell whether or not 
that view is correct. 


Production Abroad 


HE much greater extent to which mass produc- 

tion of motor vehicles is carried in the United 
States than in Europe is plainly evident from some 
recently collected figures with respect to number of 
firms engaged in automobile manufacture in, and 
number of vehicles produced by each of several coun- 
tries. To judge by the number of passenger car ex- 
hibitors at recent shows, there are substantially the 
same number of factories in each of the four leading 
manufacturing countries. At the New York show 
there were sixty-one exhibitors of cars; at the Berlin 
show sixty-nine (which included a few Austrian 
firms), and at the London show, sixty-two British 
manufacturers among a total of 135 car exhibitors. 
No figure was given as to the number of French car 
manufacturers that exhibited at the Paris show, but 
the table of specifications of French cars in the last 
Statistical Number of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES listed 
78 firms. 

Thus it would seem that of the four countries the 
United States has the smallest number of manufac- 
turers, although the production of cars is vastly 
greater here than in any of the other countries. Our 
production of passenger cars during the past twelve 
months is estimated at 3,280,000. No definite figures 
are available as to the production of the different 
European countries, but figures available on the in- 
crease in registrations and of imports and exports 
indicate that Germany produces about 40,000 cars a 
year, England 80,000 and France 125,000. Thus the 
three leading European countries with an aggregate 
of more than three times as many factories as the 
United States, produce together less than one thir- 
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teenth as many cars, hence the average production 
of the American passenger car plant is about forty 
times as great as that of the European plant. 


Radiator Shells 


OR quite a number of years past a considerable 
proportion of British manufacturers have been 
fitting their cars with what they call white metal 
radiator shells. In this country we have been using 
pressed steel shells very largely, and until a few years 
ago these shells generally were finished by enameling 
in the same color as that in which the rest of the 
car was finished. From the point of appearance this 
left a good deal to be desired, and as appearance is a 
big factor in salability at the present time. 

A nickeled radiator looks well when new, but unless 
the nickeling is well done it is not very durable. 
Those who have had experience in the matter know 
that nickeling is not a very effective protection 
against rust when applied to ferrous metals, and the 
subject of improving the plating process is now under 
investigation at the Bureau of Standards. 

It is, of course, always possible to get a radiator 
shell re-nickeled, but this involves breaking the water 
connections, removing the radiator from the frame 
and taking out the core, so that considerable work is 
required outside of the plating and polishing opera- 
tion itself. There is no doubt that if the coating of 
nickel were on a base of non-corrosive metal the ap- 
pearance of the radiator could be maintained much 
more easily and-for a much longer time. The shells 
could be stamped from non-ferrous metal the same as 
from steel and the slight additional cost for the mate- 
rial would probably be fully warranted by the greater 
durability of the finish. 


Off to a New Start 


FTER visiting the New York show, it is interest- 
ing to think back three short years to the first 
body engineering session held by the S. A. E. At 
that time there was some question as to whether in- 
terest in bodies was sufficient to justify an entire ses- 
sion devoted exclusively to consideration of the prob- 
lems arising in their design and construction. 

A superficial observer might say that nothing else 
got much attention in the preparation of 1925 models. 
That view wouldn’t be correct, of course, but it is 
evident that the body engineer has come into his own. 
More companies than ever before seem to believe that 
their commercial future lies chiefly in his hands. 

The change in viewpoint bodes well for the future 
of the industry. Chassis and engines will continue to 
be improved, but in addition bodies will be kept up to 
date. The industry is off to a new start. 
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Our Industry Today— 








Activities Increase Following the New York Show— 
Gradually Advancing Schedules to Put Oper- 
ations on High Level by Feb. 1. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 12—Activities are increasing in automobile producing 
plants, following the New York show, where evidence was given of a mate- 


rial improvement in buyer interest. 


Advancing schedules will be put into 


effect gradually until by the first of February the industry as a whole will 
be operating at a high level, although no effort will be made toward capacity 
operations until actual demand warrants. 


Some factories which closed for in- 
ventory taking the early days of Janu- 
ary are now back into production and 
others will resume the middle of the 
month. The inventory situation is ex- 
cellent both as pertains to the finished 
product and to the supply of materials. 
A pick-up in parts business is accom- 
panying the improvement in the car 
manufacturing end of the industry. 

The year is being launched with con- 
servative manufacturing policies adopted 
by the large majority of producers. 
Every precaution will be taken against 
overstocking dealers or of turning out 
such a volume of cars that much of 
the production would go into warehouses 
awaiting demand. There will be no re- 
petition of the experience a year ago 
when an unusually large inventory of 
finished products was reported by both 
dealer and manufacturer in anticipation 
of a demand that did not develop at 
the time or in the strength expected. 


May Be Car Shortage 


While production during the first 
quarter will be large present signs do 
not indicate that it will equal the figure 
for the first three months of 1924. This 
conservatism may bring about a short- 
age of cars later in the season, a con- 
dition that is predicted by some makers. 

A year of unusually keen competition 
among the various companies is in pros- 
pect, equalling that of last year. This 
is evidenced by recent changes made in 
factory sales personnel with the view of 
strengthening the organization. Ag- 
gressive sales policies will be made effec- 
tive and sources for sales development 
not hitherto reached will be tapped. 
While a considerable portion of the new 
car output will be absorbed in replace- 
ments a large part will pass into the 
hands of new owners, and manufac- 
turers are developing every outlet. 





G. L. LAVERY DIES SUDDENLY 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 14—George L. 
Lavery, secretary and general manager 
of the Tire & Rim Association, died sud- 
denly here. He had just come from a 
busy week in New York. Mr. Lavery, 
born in Boston in 1856, had been associ- 
ated with the automotive industry since 
1908. Since 1920 he had served as a 
member of the axle and wheels division 
of the S. A. E. Standards Committee. 





Makers Move to Add 


Stimulation to Sales 


Chevrolet Changes Stores in New 


York and Detroit to Fac- 
tory Branches 





DETROIT, Jan. 15—Moves_ toward 
making 1925 an eventful year in the way 
of sales are being pushed forward by au- 
tomobile manufacturers. As a stimulus 
to retail sales in the New York and 
Detroit territories, Chevrolet Motor Co. 
has changed the status of the retail stores 
in these two cities to that of factory 
branches, each in the future to operate 
its own staff of salesmen and carry on 
a regular branch business. 

The effect of the change principally is 
to add a new retail unit in each of these 
cities operated under the supervision of 
a factory branch manager. The Detroit 
branch takes over the retail salesroom 
-in General Motors Building, and is under 
the management of A. H. Goodman, who 
was the retail store manager for the 
last several years. Since June, 1923, the 
store has been mainly a display room, 
interested prospects being turned over 
to the district dealers for actual com- 
pletion of sales. 

The New York branch also was 
changed to a display room at a later 
date, thereby placing all Chevrolet re- 
tail business in the hands of its dealer 


organization, in addition to its sales 
headquarters in the General Motors 
Building. 


The Detroit branch will have a used 
car salesroom on Woodward Avenue and 
a modern service headquarters adjacent 
to the two establishments. Dealers will 
continue to operate as formerly with 
all territory unrestricted and will draw 
cars through the branch warehouse. 

The dealer association will function as 
formerly, all matters affecting Chevrolet 
retail business in this district coming 
before it and also acting as a general 
purchasing organization on accessories 
and other requirements. 

A change is also made in the sale of 
Oakland cars in the Detroit district. This 
business has been taken over by the 


Richards Oakland Co., which supplants 
the retail store formerly operated in the 
General Motors Building. Under the 
former arrangement the salesroom was 
operated under the direction of the Gen- 
eral Motors advisory staff. It now be- 
comes the headquarters of the new com- 
pany, which also has the two other city 
branch stores and a group of associate 
dealers in adjoining cities. 

Packard Motor Car Co. has completed 
a second Detroit branch store in the 
northern part of the city, to which it is 
removing from the present leased sales- 
room at Woodward Avenue and the 
Grand Boulevard. 


G. M. Deliveries Placed 
at 34,276 in December 


NEW YORK, Jan. 15—Deliveries of 
General Motors cars by dealers to ulti- 
mate consumers in December totaled 
34,276* cars and trucks, compared with 
35,709 in December, 1923, and with 33,- 
095 in November, 1924, 

During the calendar year 1924 there 
were 656,678 General Motors cars and 
trucks delivered by dealers to ultimate 
users, compared with 731,281 in 1923, a 
decrease of 10 per cent. . 

The following tabulation shows sales 
of General Motors cars by dealers to ulti- 
mate consumers as well as sales by man- 
ufacturing divisions of General Motors 
to their dealers: 


1924 1923 
— ——_—_———, | 
Salesto Salesby Salesto Sales by 


Users by G.M.C. to Users by G.M.C. to 





Dealers Dealers Dealers Dealers 
Jan. 33,295 61,398 30,464 49,162 
Feb. 50,008 78,668 41,448 55,427 
Mar. 55,845 y 74,137 71,669 
Apr. 89,610 58,600 97,667 5,822 
May .. 84,686 45,965 89,317 75,393 
June .. 66,146 32,984 75,952 68,708 
July .. 60,275 40,563 63, 51,634 
Aug. .. 54,871 48,614 55,832 65,999 
Sep. .. 48,568 51,955 60,111 69,081 
Oct. .. 46,003 49,552 58,173 86,936 
Nov, .. 33,095 23,631 47,009 66,256 
Dec. ..*34,276  *20,048 35,709 61,468 
Total 656,678 587,462 731,281 798,555 


*These preliminary figures include Buick, 
Cadillac, Chevrolet, Oakland, Oldsmobile 
passenger and commercial cars and GMC 
trucks sold in the United States, Canada 
and overseas. 





MAY ADMIT FOREIGN CARS 


LISBON, Jan. 5 (by mail)—It is an- 
nounced that the finance minister has 
promised to consider the question of 
modifying the decree forbidding the 
entry into Portugal of foreign motor 
cars. 





CITROEN DROPS SAHARA PLAN 


NEW YORK, Jan. 13—According to 
information received here Andre Citroen 
has abandoned his elaborate plan for 
the organization of a trans-Saharan pas- 
senger service from Colomb-Bechar. 
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Moline Plow Sold 


to a New Company 


Successor Organization Formed 
by Employees with R. W. 
Lea at Head 


MOLINE, ILL., Jan. 14—The Moline 
Plow Co., which for several years since 
the agricultural depression following a 
period of wartime expansion has been 
striving to bring about a refinancing and 
rehabilitation of its business, has passed 
into the control of a group of its princi- 
pal employees, headed by R. W. Lea, for- 
mer vice-president, as president of the 
new organization, which will operate as 
the Moline Implement Co. Gen. Hugh S. 
Johnson, who in late months has been 
president of the company, becomes chair- 
man of the board of directors. Confer- 
ences will determine the alignment of 
the new personnel. 

The organization of the Moline Imple- 
ment Co., it is expected, will be the last 
step in the successful reorganization of 
this pioneer farm implement plant and 
reestablish it in a commanding place in 
middle western manufacturing activities. 

Details of the change have not been 
announced, although a lengthy statement 
was issued from the company’s office. 

Financial circles and industrial cir- 
cles here have been filled with rumors 
of southern investment during the last 
few days of the negotiations which pre- 
ceded the announcement of the organiza- 
tion of the new company. 

The official statement says that the 
Moline Implement Co., with a capitaliza- 
tion of 30,000 shares of no par common 
stock, has purchased from the Moline 
Plow Co. its plow factory and its entire 
assets and business pertaining*to the 
tillage business and kindred lines. 


Has $3,000,000 Assets 


According to the statement, the com- 
pany will start operations with assets 
of about $3,000,000 and with practically 
no debt. It will operate exclusively 
under the Moline plan of cash sales. 

In addition to being president, Mr. Lea 
will serve as general manager. H. B. 
Dinneen as vice-president will be in 
charge of sales. Alvin Brown is secre- 
tary and treasurer. There will be nine 
directors. Connected with the manage- 
ment is John Seaholm, who is in charge 
of implement engineering, also C. I. 
Josephson of Moline. 

The announcement further states: 

An interesting circumstance of this pur- 
chase is that it establishes the Moline Imple- 
ment Co., with practically the same lines, 
size and character of organization and plan 
of operation upon which the Moline Plow 
Co. operated with conspicuous success for 
over half a century prior to its period of 
expansion and continues the successful busi- 
ness of that old company in the one unit 
which has rarely shown a loss for a period 
of over 60 years, even during the recent 
depression. 

This step brings the company to the small, 
profitable unit that existed prior to the 
old Moline Plow Co.’s period of expansion. 











Business in Brief 


Written exclusively for AUTOMO- 
TIVE INDUSTRIES by the Guaranty 
Trust Co. second largest bank in 
America. 


NEW YORK, Jan. 14—Industry 
and trade were seasonally quiet last 
week, but with every indication of 
a strong underlying situation. The 
high rate of activity on the secur- 
ity markets and the upward move- 
ment of stock quotations continued, 
together with firm commodity 
prices. In financial circles much 
interest is shown in the heavy ex- 
portation of gold. Last week’s 
shipments amounted to more than 


- $11,000,000. 


For the first and only time in 
1924 the monthly production of pig 
iron exceeded the corresponding 
figure of 1923 in December, when 
the total was 2,961,702 tons, com- 
paring with 2,509,673 in November 
and 2,920,982 a year earlier. The 
daily average was 95,539, as 
against 83,656 in the preceding 
month and 94,225 in December, 
1923. The output of steel ingots 
amounted to 3,551,825 tons, as com- 
pared with 3,107,226 in November 
and 1,869,416 in July, the year’s 
low point, while the daily average 
of 136,609 tons compares with 124,- 
289 tons in the preceding month 
and the year’s peak of 161,075 tons 
in March. 

Unfilled orders on Dec. 31, 1924, 
reported by the United States Steel 
Corp., amounted to 4,816,756 tons, 
comparing with 4,031,969 at the end 
of November and 4,445,339 at the 
close of 1923. The gain of 784,787 
tons was the largest monthly in- 
crease ever reported except during 
the war. 

The number of car loadings was 
seasonally smaller in the week 
ended Dec. 27, when the total was 
646,880, as against 899,776 in the 
preceding week and 615,419 in the 
corresponding period of 1923. The 
year’s total was 48,527,227, the 
largest in history, with the excep- 
tion of the preceding year, when 
the number was 2.6 per cent 
greater. 

Production of crude petroleum in 
the week ended Jan. 3, according 
to the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute, averaged 1,965,250 barrels a 
day, comparing with 1,963,150 bar- 
rels in the preceding week and 1,- 
884,050 in the corresponding period 
a year earlier. 

The output of gold in the United 
States in 1924 was $51,912,000, 
which compares with $51,734,000 in 
1923 and is the largest since 1919. 
The highest yearly total was $101,- 
035,700 in 1915. 

Fisher’s index of wholesale com- 
modity prices stood at 159.4 
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Nash Motors Earns 
$9,280,541 Net 
After Reseige of. 1924 Annual 


Report Extra Dividend of 
$2.50 Is Declared 





NEW YORK, Jan. 14—Nash Motor 
Co. directors have declared an extra 
dividend of $2.50 a share on the common 
stock, in addition to the regular semi- 
annual dividend of $3.50 a share, making 
a total of $11 per share distributed to 
common stockholders for 1924. The 
regular quarterly dividend of 1% per 
cent was also declared on the preferred. 
All dividends are payable Feb. 1 to 
stockholders of record Jan. 20. 

Nash Motor Co.’s report for the year 
ended Nov. 30, 1924, showed net earnings 
of $9,280,541, equal, after preferred 
dividends, to $29.95 a share on the 273,- 
000 shares of common stock outstanding, 
as against net of $9,280,032, of $29.57 
a share on the common stock outstand- 
ing in the previous year. 

As of Nov. 30, 1924, the general bal- 
ance sheet shows net current assets of 
$35,611,594, including $18,109,018 cash 
on hand and in banks, $9,800,952, gov- 
ernment securities, $3,423,332 in ac- 
counts receivable, $80,280 notes receiv- 
able and inventory valued at $4,268,010. 
Current liabilities totaled $4,989,215. 
Profit and loss surplus was given as 
$14,240,965. 

The statement shows that the com- 
pany has $2,019,394 invested in the La- 
fayette Motors Corp. and $1,530,000 in 
the Ajax Motors Co. 

In his statement to _ stockholders 
Charles W. Nash, president of the com- 
pany, said that total volume of business 
for the annual period rose to $57,000,000, 
while employment of labor was main- 
tained on a fairly even basis, notwith- 
standing the changes in cars. 

Mr. Nash further stated that orders 
on hand exceeded those of a year ago 
by a large margin and that the outlook 
was for a splendid business in 1925. 
Inventory was turned over at least 12 
times during the year, he stated. 





Wagon Company Decides 
to Quit the Field 


QUINCY, ILL. Jan. 14—Koenig & 
Luhrs Wagon Co., established here in 
1866, will offer its three-story factory 
building and equipment for sale and sus- 
pend business March 1, stockholders have 
decided. 

The firm was incorporated in 1883 by 
the late Joseph Koenig and the late J. F. 
Luhrs with $48,000 capital and in 1910 
had developed a business of $150,000 an- 
nually in the wagon and carriage line. 

In later years it developed into com- 
mercial bodies and cabs for trucks, but 
the agricultural depression and the auto- 
mobile supremacy has brought decision 
to withdraw from the field. 

The company is financially strong. 
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Coast Makes Ready 


for Pacific Show 


San Francisco Prepares on Large 
Scale for Exhibits and En- 
tertainments 


SAN FRANCISCO, Jan. 14—With 
the New York automobile show over the 
eyes of the motor trade have turned on 
Chicago for the opening of the second 
national motor car display. Within two 
weeks’ time many of the important trade 
announcements of the year will have 
been made and the leaders of the in- 
dustry will settle down for months of 
thoughtful merchandising. 

It is then that San Francisco steps to 
the front of the stage. All of the big 
national displays will be forwarded to 
this city for the first showing on the 
coast and here for the first time the 
manufacturers and their representatives 
get an opportunity to learn at first hand 
the reaction of the critical buying public 
to the new offerings of the year. 

Gathered this season for the big coast 
display will be heads of many of the 
leading automobile manufacturing or- 
ganizations and representatives of all of 
them. The outlook for the coming year 
from a business standpoint is very bright 
and that means that the motor men will 
take advantage of this opportune time 
to send their sales representatives to 
establish new dealer points of contact 
and work up the market for their 
product generally on the coast. 

Reports from the Pacific Northwest 
indicate that business men in that sec- 
tion of the coast are expecting to enjoy 
the best year they have had for the past 
ten. That means that there will be a 
lot of automobiles sold out of Portland, 
Seattle and Spokane. The San Fran- 
cisco show will attract scores of dealers 
from this territory to the city and the 
factory men will be here to contact 
with them. 

Every passing year sees an increasing 
tendency to regard the San Francisco 
show as the time and place to transact 
important business and hold important 
trade meetings and conventions. 

This year will see even more of these 
trade gatherings and the local auto- 
mobile dealers’ association is planning 
an elaborate series of entertainments 
and business meetings for the visitors. 





Traffic Fatalities Show 
Decrease in November 


NEW YORK, Jan. 14—Figures of high- 
way catastrophes compiled by the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
for November show an estimated total 
of 1800 fatalities for the month, which 
is well under October, 1924, and Novem- 
ber a year ago. With registration of 
automobiles 16 per cent greater than last 
year, the fact that the motor fatality 
total for the eleventh month is 13 per 


cent smaller indicates progress in traf- 
fic control, says the chamber. It an- 
nounces the increase in traffic fatalities 
as blocked. 

San Francisco, Philadelphia and Chi- 
cago are leaders among the cities which 
have made headway in better traffic dur- 
ing 1924. Uniformity in road signs, 
hand signals, license examinations and 
grade crossing protection is seen as one 
of the outstanding developments which 
will help to remove confusion and make 
for better driving and control. 





Pennsylvania Farmers 
Use 157,369 Automobiles 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 13—No less 
than 157,369 Pennsylvania farmers, or 
78 per cent of all in the State, are us- 
ing automobiles, according to figures col- 
lected by the State department of ag- 
riculture. This represents an increase 
of 6 per cent during 1924. The num- 
ber has more than doubled since 1919. 
The ten leading counties in the total 
number of automobiles used by farmers 
are: Lancaster, York, Westmoreland, 
Berks, Chester, Crawford, Bucks, Brad- 
ford, Butler and Washington. 

Approximately 18,467 tractors are be- 
ing used by Pennsylvania farmers, the 
figures indicating an increase of about 
8000 over 1923. 

Farm census returns from Susque- 
hanna and Fulton Counties supply the 
following interesting figures: Susque- 
hanna County farmers, totaling 3873, 
have 2067 automobiles, 586 motor trucks, 
307 tractors and 122 radio receiving sets. 
In Fulton County 1315 farmers have 
857 automobiles, 166 motor trucks, 69 
tractors and 30 radio sets. 

Farmers equipped with electricity total 
283 in Susquehanna County and 72 in 
Fulton County. 





Tractor Sales Gain 


in the Southeast 


ATLANTA, GA., Jan. 14—The cur- 
rent report of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of Atlanta covering the southeastern 
territory shows tractor and power farm- 
ing equipment sales again to have ex- 
perienced a substantial increase over the 
corresponding month of the previous 
year, November sales were 20 per cent 
larger in 1924 than in 1923. In October 
sales were about 25 per cent larger than 
the same month in 1923, and distributors 
reporting stated the December outlook 
was such as to give every promise of 
still further improvement. 

Regarding the first half of 1925, par. 
ticularly the spring season, larger dis- 
tributors, most of whom have southern 
offices in Atlanta, are looking for the 
heaviest volume of sales the industry 
has ever enjoyed in this district. 





FAGEOL ADDS NEW UNITS 


OAKLAND, CAL., Jan. 12—Fageol 
Motors Co. reports total sales for the 
first 11 months of 1924 in excess of 
$4,044,000. Two new factory’ units 
have been added. 
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Gasoline Rail Car 


Convinces Officials 


Trial Run Made by Brill Model 
75—Six Railroads Order 


Cars and Trailers 


PHILADELPHIA, Jan. 13—Railroad 
representatives from many sections of 
the United States and Canada gathered 
here to participate in the first trial run 
of the newest development in the gaso- 
line rail combination passenger and 
baggage car. The visitors were the 
guests of the J. G. Brill Co., builder of 
the car, which is designed primarily to 
replace steam driven equipment in 
branch line passenger service. The car 
is known as Model 75. 

The Brill company also is preparing 
to produce a gasoline-electric drive rail 
car weighing 75,000 lbs. 

The engine of the Brill gasoline rail 
car, Model 75, develops 190 hp. at 1300 
r.p.m. and is equipped with the latest 
in mechanical transmission for cars of 
its general type. It will be able to at- 
tain 50 miles an hour, but its ordinary 
speed will be 45 miles. On a test run 
conducted by Brill officials and engineers, 
over the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad, the 
car averaged 45 miles an hour between 
Wilmington and Washington. 

The company has received orders for 
eight of the new model cars, and three 
trailers, from six railroads. The trailer 
can haul 60 passengers. The car itself 
accommodates 50 passengers, in addition 
to six in the baggage compartment. The 
mechanical equipment was developed in 
the automotive car division of the Brill 
company. 

Six railroads which have ordered the 
new cdrs are the New York Central, 
the Erie, the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
the Louisiana & Northwestern, the Gulf, 
Texas & Western and the Wichita Falls 
& Southern. 

It is understood that the Baldwin 
Locomotive Works, which is building a 
1000 hp. Diesel electric locomotive, also 
designed for short line, branch and con- 
necting line work, has acquired the 
American rights for a new Diesel engine, 
as well as rights in foreign countries. 





Newark Show Breaks 
Attendance Records 


NEWARK, N. J., Jan. 14—A record 
breaking attendance marked the opening 
of Newark’s eighteenth annual automo- 
bile show. 

The display, which also celebrates the 
industry’s silver jubilee, opened in the 
113th Infantry Armory Saturday night. 
The 200,000 sq. ft. of exhibition space is 
filled with a wide variety of models of 40 
representative American makes, running 
in cost from $450 to $16,000. More ac- 
cessory exhibits than ever before as- 
sembled for a Newark show fill two sides 
of the balcony. 
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Horning Takes Hold 
of S. A. E. at Feast 


New President and L. P. Ayres 
Give Business Advice in 
Speeches 


NEW YORK, Jan. 13—In bettering the 
quality of its product and in increasing 
the length of car life, the automotive in- 
dustry has brought upon itself a serious 
problem, in the opinion of Leonard P. 
Ayres, vice-president, Cleveland Trust 
Co., who was the principal speaker at the 
annual banquet of the Society of Auto- 
motive Engineers, held at the Hotel 
Astor. 

Longer car life necessarily decreases 
the replacement market, Mr. Ayres said, 
and consequently adds to the complex- 
ity of the future problems of the in- 
dustry. “Distinctly good” was the way 
Mr. Ayres characterized business pros- 
pects for 1925. 

The banquet was attended by nearly 
1000 members and guests of the society. 

Henry M. Crane, retiring president, 
turned over the reins of leadership to 
his successor, H. L. Horning. Speaking 
briefly of his hopes for the coming year, 
Mr. Horning urged that engineers find 
cut more about psychology, that they 
learn to know men so they may build 
for their customers and not for them- 
selves. “More business in engineering 
and more engineering in business” is a 
slogan which Mr. Horning believes will 
make for progress. 

Dr. Arthur E. Morgan, president, An- 
tioch College, outlined the principles 
upon which that institution is being con- 
ducted, its aim being to provide for 
the student more direct contact with the 
real problems of life and business, while 
teaching him at the same time the arts 
and sciences necessary to his mental 
awakening and development. 

C. F. Kettering acted as toastmaster. 
Strickland Gililan talked in a humorous 
vein of some of his motoring experiences. 








Bus and Railway Men 
End Newark Dispute 


NEWARK, OHIO, Jan. 13—After three 
months of negotiations between the street 
and interurban railway company here 
and the Newark bus owners, a transac- 
tion has been closed, with the sanction 
of the State utilities commission, where- 
by the railway becomes sole operator of 
passenger transportation in the city. 

Routes are rearranged to give the 
greatest amount of service to the city. 
The amount involved is $40,000. 

This ends a bitter war which has been 
waged between the electric and bus com- 
panies for three years. 





URGES WEEKLY REPORTS 


NEW YORK, Jan. 12—Capt. E. V. 
Rickenbacker, vice-president of the Rick- 
enbacker Motor Co., speaking at a dealer 


luncheon here emphasized the necessity 
of dealers making their weekly reports 
on sales and sales prospects. This was 
necessary, he said, that no territories 
might get cars not readily in demand 
when other districts, in which sales were 
running strong, were unable to get 
enough. It further aided the factory to 
keep its inventory close to actual re- 
tail movement and was vitally neces- 
sary for the best welfare and progress 
of all, he said. 





Association to Meet 
on “Michigan Day’’ 


DETROIT, Jan. 14—Michigan Auto- 
motive Trade Association will hold its 
fifth annual meeting and trade confer- 
ence Jan. 21 at the Hotel Statler, the 
date being set aside as Michigan Day 
at the Detroit automobile show. The 
meeting will be divided into three ses- 
sions, the morning being given over to a 
business session, followed by luncheon; 
the afternoon to address of educational 
nature, and the annual dinner in the 
evening. 

Edward S. Jordan, president of Jordan 
Motor Car Co., will address dealers at 
the dinner on the subject, “What Is Go- 
ing to Happen to the Automobile In- 
dustry.” Walter P. Staebler, president 
of the association, has invited all rec- 
ognized dealers of the State to attend 
the meeting, and in view of the wide 
activity of the association and the in- 
terest of dealers in the work it is under- 
taking, a record attendance is expected. 





U. S. Makers Expect 
Better British Trade 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 14—Despite the 
heavy reductions in British car prices 
during the past year, distributors of 
American cars and accessories anticipate 
increased business in England during 
1925, says Assistant Trade Commissioner 
William M. Park at London in a report 
to the Department of Commerce. 

Extension of motor passenger trans- 
port, which is developing rapidly in Scot- 
land, as well as England and Wales, will 
widen the market for medium and heavy 
bus chassis. The ministry of transport 
has issued a new order, effective Jan. 1, 
1925, whereby motor car licenses may 
be obtained on a more advantageous 
basis if for a part year period, and the 
Irish Free State will now permit ve- 
hicles bearing a British license to operate 
in Ireland without purchase of a sep- 
arate Irish license. 





WESTINGHOUSE CHANGES © 


NEW YORK, Jan. 14—Announcement 
has been made that the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Co. will with- 
draw from the field of automotive igni- 
tion, lighting and starting on March 1 
and thereafter divert its factory at 
Springfield, Mass., to the manufacture of 
radio supplies exclusively. Manufacture 
of lamps for automobiles will continue 
as heretofore. 
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Coolidge Sees Trade 


Association Value 


President Tells Contractors That 
They Can Perform Useful 
Public Service 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 12.—Trade 
associations can perform a_ useful 
service to the public, President 
Coolidge told the Associated General 
Contractors of America in convention 
here today. 

“If trade associations could be so 
conducted that the public might be 
assured of all their potential advan- 
tages and at the same time safe- 
guarded against the disadvantages 
incident to restricted competition and 
the exaction of too liberal profits,” he 
said, “they would render a large ser- 
vice to the community and would be 
assured of a corresponding measure 
of confidence and support.” 

Continuing, he said: 


A very wise man, Adam Smith, writing 
some century and a half ago, made an 
observation which suggests how uniform are 
the processes of human nature through the 
generations. He said: “People of the same 
trade seldom meet together, even for a 
merriment and diversion, but the conversation 
ends in a conspiracy against the public, or 
in some contrivance to raise prices.” 

We have had a good deal of evidence in 
our own time that this dictum of the wise 
old Scotchman is quite as applicable in one 
generation as in another. It is this trait 
of human nature which has in more recent 
years compelled society to adopt regulative 
measures and to protect itself. I am sure 
we can all agree that organizations of this 
kind will command the greater public con- 
fidence and be the more capable of lasting 
usefulness, if they recognize the danger of 
falling into such practices. 

There is ample opportunity for good and 
useful results through organization without 
overstepping the boundaries of public inter- 
est, honest competition and fair dealing. To 
such a program every trade association may 
well be recommended. By punctilious ob- 
servance of such aims and limitations they 
will best serve themselves and win the com- 
mendation of the community. 





Canada’s Automotive 


Exports Increase 


OTTAWA, Jan. 14—During November, 
1924, the number of automotive freight 
and passenger cars exported from the 
Dominion was 5805, as compared with 
5487 during November, 1923. These 
cars went to about fifty countries. 

Not so many cars are being sold to 
Great Britain. British India is taking 
more than formerly, while more coun- 
tries are buying. 

As an evidence of Canada’s increasing 
importance as an exporter of cars, it 
may be said that where in 1920 she ex- 
ported only 9.8 per cent of the world’s 
export of cars, during the first six 
months of 1924 she exported 17 per cent. 
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Packard Says Prices 
Are Standardized 


Quantity Production with This as 
Aim Given as Cause of 
Recent Reduction 


DETROIT, Jan. 14—In a letter to its 
7174 stockholders, Packard Motor Car 
Co. gives its reason for its recent reduc- 
tion in price. The letter says: 

“The six has been on the market four 
years, during which it has been so far 
refined and perfected that we believe 
the appearance and fundamentals of the 
car will be unchanged for a considerable 
time; that is to say, that car has been 
standardized. And while doubtless we 
shall from time to time make minor and 
detail improvements, we do not antici- 
pate any necessity for substantial struc- 
tural changes for a long time to come. 
We are, therefore, in ideal position to 
devote our attention and our facilities to 
turning this perfected car out in quan- 
tities at the lowest price consistent with 
Packard quality. And the price revisions 
are a step in our program to this end. 

“The new prices will make our cars 
available to many people who desire to 
own them, but who have been deterred 
because of the higher prices of the past. 
Our sales and distribution may, there- 
fore, reasonably be expected to prosper 
and to show a large increase which will 
place us in a more advantageous produc- 
tion situation and enable our product to 
be turned out at a correspondingly lower 
cost. 

“Production will be conservatively ex- 
panded to take care of the increased 
sales. 

“The company has never been stronger 
financially, or better prepared, in organ- 
ization and facilities, for a constructive 
move such as this.” 





Jordan Revises List 
on Rebuilt Models 


CLEVELAND, Jan. 14—Jordan has 
brought out, effective Jan. 1, a new list 
of prices on rebuilt Jordans for sale in 
the six zones. The listings are slightly 
lower than the previous list, as the value 
of the older models grows less. New 
listings have been added for all 1924 
models. 

Jordan dealers are provided with uni- 
form rebuilding specifications, and after 
the rebuilding is completed a report is 
sent to the factory, after which the 
factory forwards the metal plate, “The 
Mark of Jordan Service,” which is fast- 
ened to the car under the hood. 





COAST OUTLOOK BRIGHT 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., Jan. 14—A 
poll taken among automobile dealers 
shows that the trade looks for an in- 
crease of sales in 1925 over 1924. Esti- 
mates range from 10 to 25 per cent. 
Some dealers do not predict an appre- 


ciable increase but believe sounder busi- 
ness methods will prevail. The used car 
market at the present time is overloaded 
and many dealers are proceeding cau- 
tiously until they are sure that spring 
demand will absorb the used car stock. 


Canton Art Metal Gets 
Holmes Company Plant 


CANTON, OHIO, Jan. 14—The pur- 
chase of the buildings formerly occupied 
by the Holmes Automobile Co. by A. B. 
Clark, president and treasurer of the 
Canton Art Metal Co., is reported here. 
Consideration is said to have been 
$160,000. 

Attorney E. A. McCuskey, receiver for 
the Holmes Automobile Co., said that 
although the title to the property has 
not yet been passed to Mr. Clark, the 
deal had been closed. 

It is said that the Canton Art Metal 
Co. plans to occupy the plant early in 
the year. 








Weston Company Buys 
Keith Furnace Plant 


DES MOINES, IOWA, Jan. 14—The 
Keith Furnace Co. plant here has been 
purchased by the Weston Dump Body Co. 
of Fort Dodge and its equipment will be 
transferred to the Des Moines plant, 
where production will begin at once. 

The company does business throughout 
the Middle West, producing automatic 
dump bodies under patents held by C. J. 
Weston, head of the firm. Mr. Weston 
has announced plans to include truck 
bodies and allied lines in the new factory. 





Walcott Lathe Buys 
American Grinder Co. 


DETROIT, Jan. 13 — The Walcott 
Lathe Company of Jackson, Mich., has 
purchased the patterns and all rights of 
the American Grinder Co. of this city. 
In the future the gear grinder built for- 
merly by the latter company will be 
known as the Walcott Gear Tooth 
Grinder. 

A. J. Ott, president of the American 
Grinder Co. will continue with Walcott 
temporarily in a sales capacity, while 
his son, C. L. Ott, will become engineer 
in charge of the grinder department at 
Jackson. The machine equipment of the 
American Grinder Co. is to be sold, al- 
though plans for this action are not com- 
pleted. 





VICTOR RUBBER BUSY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, Jan. 14—All 
departments of the Victor Rubber Co. 
are in operation with a good force of 
men, officials announce. A brisk trade 
on rubber tires is expected this spring. 





TO SELL KNIGHT PLANT 


AKRON, Jan. 14—The Republic Rub- 
ber Co. of Youngstown has offered for 
sale the plant of the former Knight Tire 
& Rubber Co. at Canton, Ohio. 
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Seiberling Sees No 


Saturation Point 


It Will Not Come in Automotive 
Business Until Births Cease, 
Says Rubber President 


AKRON, Jan. 14—“The saturation 
point for the automotive industry will 
not be reached until human beings cease 
being born; in the not far distant future 
there will be 25,000,000 motor cars regis- 
tered in the United States, compared 
with the present registration of 17,- 
000,000.” 

This is the view of F. A. Seiberling, 
president of the Seiberling Rubber Co. 
and founder of the Goodyear Tire & Rub- 
ber Co., expressed in a talk here before 
members of the Automobile Dealers’ As- 
sociation. 

The motor bus and truck as a factor 
in transportation is growing by leaps and 
bounds, the speaker pointed out. 

“Doom of the short haul railroad has 
been sounded,” he asserted. “For this 
class of transportation the motor car is 
more economical and faster. There will 
be no more railroad expansion, but motor 
transportation is yet in its infancy.” 

Automobile manufacturers will sell 
more cars, and profits will be larger in 
1925 than in the preceding year, in the 
opinion of Mr. Seiberling. 

The two most serious difficulties con- 
fronting the industry are the used car 
problem and overhead expense, he said. 
The used car problem must be solved, or 
it will prove the undoing of automobile 
selling organizations. 

One remedy, he explained, would be the 
complete segregation of new car sales 
from old car business. It would be the 
duty of dealers to cooperate. 





Apperson Changes Affect 
Straight Away Eights 


NEW YORK, Jan. 12—Price revisions 
by the Apperson Motor Co. affect only 
the “Straight Away Eight” models, on 
which the lists have been lowered. The 
sport phaeton has been reduced from 
$2,800 to $2,550 and the sport sedan 
from $3,750 to $2,850. The four- 
passenger brougham, new model, is 
priced at $2,800. 

The prices on the “V” custombilt 
Apperson remain the same as _hereto- 
fore. 

The five-passenger sport phaeton is 
still $1,695; the three-passenger coupe, 
$1,985 and the five-passenger sedan, 
$2,395. The five-passenger sedan selling 
for $2,095 has not been discontinued and 
is still in production. Apperson also 
makes a  five-passenger phaeton at 
$1,395. The new price on the five- 
passenger new phaeton, four’ wheel 
brakes, is $1,850. The three-passenger 
coupe with four wheel brakes is $2,350 
and the five-passenger sport sedan, also 
with four-wheel brakes, is $2,395. These 
cars are fully equipped. 
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Another Balloon Tire 
Size Is Approved 


Tire and Rim Association Also to 
Adopt Standard for Valve 
Stem Threads 


NEW YORK, Jan. 14—At a meeting 
of the Tire and Rim Association, held 
here, it was voted to approve one more 
balloon tire size, 30 x 4.95 in., which 
fits a 21 in. rim. 

A proposal to limit the allowable va- 
riation in tire section to 10 per cent 
above marked size + 1 per cent instead 
of +2% per cent, as at present, was 
tabled. 

A committee, consisting of one rep- 
resentative each from the Schrader and 
Dill companies and the chairman of the 
screw thread division of the Standards 
Committee of the Society of Automotive 
Engineers, was appointed to, prepare 
standard specifications for valve stem 
threads. 

There was further discussion of the 
proposed standard table of balloon tire 
inflation pressures and carrying capaci- 
ties, and a permanent committee con- 
sisting of representatives of the five larg- 
est tire companies was appointed to at- 
tempt to reach an agreement on this 
subject. 

Considerable discussion as to the 
proper center distances between dual 
pneumatics used on trucks and buses 
and occasioned by the use of chains on 
such tires finally resulted in adoption 
of the following table: 


Nominal Nominal Nominal 





Distance 


Rim Tire Oversize Between 

Rims, 

: cent. to 
Size, in. Size, in. Tire, in. cent., in. 

5 5 6 Tl 

6 6 7 8-13/16 

7 7 8 10-1/16 

8 8 9 11-5/16 

10 10 12-9/16 


Chicago Prepares 
for Jubilee Show 


CHICAGO, Jan. 14—Many of the thor- 
oughbreds on wheels exhibited at the 
New York silver jubilee show already 
have arrived here for the Chicago na- 
tional automobile show to open at the 
Coliseum on the evening of Jan. 24. As 
in New York, all of Friday and Saturday 
up to 7 o’clock will be given over to the 
trade. 

The list of automobiles to be exhibited 
at the show here follows: 

Ambassador, Apperson, Auburn, Buick, 
Cadillac, Case, Chandler, Chevrolet, Chrys- 
ler, Cleveland, Cole, Davis, Dodge, Durant, 
Elear, Essex, Flint, Franklin, Gardner, Gray, 
Haynes, Hupmobile, Jewett, Jordan, Kissel, 
Lexington, Lincoln, McFarlan, Marmon, 
Maxwell, Moon, Nash, Oakland, Oldsmobile, 
Overland, Packard, Paige, Peerless, Pierce- 
Arrow, Reo, Rickenbacker, Rollin, Star, 
Stanley, Stearns, Studebkaer, Stutz, Velie, 


Westcott, Wills Ste. Claire and Willys- 
Knight. 


The taxicabs on display will be the 


Yellow Cab, Checker, H. C. S., Premier 
and Reo. 

Never before has the industry been so 
completely represented at the Chicago 
show. The vanguard from the factories 
is already here. The remainder will be 
here early next week. 

The silver jubilee tower, brought here 
from New York, will reach almost to the 
roof of the Coliseum. 


Seek to Void a Deed 
of Northway Trusteees 


BOSTON, Jan. 13—The Guaranty Se- 
curity Corp. of Boston has filed a bill 
in equity in the Superior Court here 
against the Northway Motors Corp., the 
Northway Motor Sales Co. and the North- 
way Guaranty and Discount Corp. of 
Natick and Boston; the Rutenber Mo- 
tor Co. of Wilmington, Del., and Ralph 
E. Northway and others, trustees of the 
Northway Reorganization Trust, to void 
a deed by the trustees dated Jan. 31, 
last, but not recorded until Nov. 28, last, 
transferring back to the Northway Mo- 
tors Corp. real estate received from it 
and to void a mortgage for $475,000 
given to the Rutenber Motor Co. by the 
Northway Motors Corp. 

The plaintiff, on behalf of itself and 
other creditors, avers in the bill that the 
Northway Guaranty and Discount Corp. 
owed $24,000, and on June 15, last, gave 
it 12 notes of $2,000 each and has paid 
only one; that prior to 1922 the North- 
way companies were in financial diffi- 
culties; that the three companies and 
the individual defendants entered into a 
trust agreement to amalgamate the busi- 
ness and pay creditors. 

The bill alleges that the companies, 
in violation of their trust, have not trans- 
ferred to such the assets the three com- 
panies transferred to them. 








Senate Passes Underwood 
Muscle Shoals Bill 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 14—The Under- 
wood bill, giving the President authority 
to lease the Government properties at 
Muscle Shoals, Ala., for the manufac- 
ture of nitrate and the production of elec- 
tricity, has been adopted by the Senate 
by a vote of 50 to 30. 

The House adopted at its last session 
the Ford plan and sent it to the Sen- 
ate. Before taking final action the Sen- 
ate substituted the Underwood bill for 
this House bill. 

As the situation now stands, the Sen- 
ate bill, incorporating the Underwood 
plan, will be sent back to the House. 





GASOLINE PRICE ADVANCED 


NEW YORK, Jan. 15—Effective today, 
the Standard Oil Co. of New York ad- 
vanced the price of gasoline two cents 
in New England, making the wholesale 
price 17 cents and the retail price 20 
cents a gallon, to be followed, it was 
stated, by a similar advance in New York. 
The Gulf Oil Co. at the same time raised 
the price two cents a gallon in North 
and South Carolina. 
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Detroit Deliveries 
Gain in December 


Total for the Month Was 2915— 
Coach Models Predominate 
in the Buying 


DETROIT, Jan. 14—Deliveries of new 
cars by Detroit dealers in December to- 
taled 2915, an increase over the Novem- 
ber figure, which was 2820, but under 
the December, 1923, total of 3136. Truck 
deliveries showed a gain over both the 
previous month and the same month 
last year, the figures being 429, as 
against 384 for November and 425 the 
same month the former year. 

Considerable fluctuation in domination 
of price classes is shown by the De- 
cember figures, low-priced cars show- 
ing a sharp falling off from the totals 
of 1923, while gains were registered by 
the $1,000 class and the medium-priced 
class. High-priced cars about held their 
own, although a sligh+ falling off was 
registered. 

The Ford total of 1283 represented 44 
per cent of total car deliveries, as against 
53 per cent in the preceding year. Low- 
priced cars, including Fords, delivered 
1479 or 51 per cent, as against 66 per 
cent the year before. 

Cars up to and including the $1,000 
class delivered 66 per cent of the total, 
as against 78 per cent the year before. 
Medium priced cars made up 28.6 per 
cent of the total, as against 18 per cent 
the year before. High-priced cars held 
close to the 4 per cent mark. 

The domination of coaches in the 
month’s buying is reflected by the closed 
car total of 2214, as against the open 
ear figure of 701. Omitting the low- 
priced cars, the closed car figure was 
1209, as against 227 open. 

Two makers sold more open than 
closed, one being Studebaker, which has 
its Duplex models. 





Exports Emphasized 
by Reeves in Brooklyn 


NEW YORK, Jan. 14—Speaking at the 
automobile show luncheon of the Brook- 
lyn Motor Car Dealers’ Association at the 
Calvary Club, Alfred Reeves, general 
manager of the National Automobile 
Chamber of Commerce, emphasized the 
fact that automobile exports for 1924 for 
the first time were equal to 10 per cent 
of the entire American production. He 
pointed out also that the farmer again is 
actively in the market for automobiles. 
He indicated that with these strong fac- 
tors assisting the general demand, 1925 
promises to be a highly successful year 
in the automotive industry. 

Because of new bodies, straight eights 
and many other improvements in motor 
cars, Mr. Reeves said the Brooklyn auto- 
mobile show, opening in the Twenty-third 
Regiment Armory Saturday should be 
the most successful ever held in the bor- 
ough. 
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Tire Output for 1924 
Placed at 55,000,000 


Department of Commerce Esti- 
mate Shows 10 Per Cent Gain 
Over 1923 





WASHINGTON, Jan. 14—Prediction 
that the 1925 production of tires should 
reach 55,000,000, or 10 per cent greater 
than the 1924 tire production of 50,000,- 
000 casings, was made here by P. L. 
Palmerton, chief, rubber division, of the 
Department of Commerce in a résumé 
of the rubber industry during 1924. Mr. 
Palmerton says in the résumé: 

In 1925, the tire industry should feel the 
effect of the large production and sale of 
automobiles in 1923, from which a substantial 
increase in the replacement tire demand 
should result. The 1925 production will be 
needed about as follows: For replacements, 
41,000,000; for original equipment, 13,500,000 
(leaders in the automotive trade predict a 
1925 ovtput of automobiles about the same 
is in 1924); export, 1,250,000. 

Automobile tire production rose to approxi- 
mately 560,000,000 casings in 1924. About 
750,000 were added to manufacturers’ in- 
ventories and the remainder were marketed 
approximately as follows: To automobile 
manufacturers for original equipment, 13,- 
500,000; to tire dealers for sale as replace- 
ments, 34,500,000; exported, 1,250,000. In 
1923 the Census Bureau reported a produc- 
tion of 45,363,000 casings, and the increase 
in 1924 was about 10 per cent. 


Offset by Lower Tire Prices 


It is announced that the wholesale 
value of the products of th. rubber in- 
dustry in 1924 advanced only slightly 
over 1923, in which year the census bu- 
reau reported it as $954,000,000. Greater 
activity in the production of automobile 
tires in 1924 was largely offset by re- 
duced prices. Other departments of the 
industry continued at about the same 
degree of activity. 

Earnings of rubber companies were 
notably better during 1924 than in 1923, 
and the year closed with the leading 
companies in considerably improved 
financial condition. The improvement re- 
sulted from greater economies in pro- 
duction and distribution and not from 
price increases—since prices ruled lower 
rather than higher. 

A 50 per cent reduction of the excise 
tax on automobile tires was of consid- 
erable aid to manufacturers. Prices of 
raw materials were low during the 
greater part of the year; crude rubber 
prices increased rapidly during the last 
weeks of 1924, but too late to greatly 
affect manufacturing costs in that year. 


Inventories Not High 


Inventories at the close of 1924 were 
not dangerously high. An entirely satis- 
factory condition of dealers’ inventories 
was indicated by a survey made by the 
rubber division in cooperation with the 
Rubber Association of America as of 
Oct. 1, 1924. At that time dealers had 
on hand some 5,300,000 tires and manu- 





W E A R, GOODYEAR, 
NEW RADIO STATION 


AKRON, Jan. 14—Purchase of 
station WJAX at Cleveland from 
the Union Trust Co. is the first step 
toward the establishment by the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. of a 
huge broadcasting station in Akron, 
it was learned today. It is under- 
stood plans call for the moving of 
the entire Union Trust plant to the 
rubber city and the purchase of 
additional equipment which will 
make this the most powerful send- 
ing unit in America. 

“This is station WEAR, the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio,” will be the new 
greeting to radio fans. 

Goodyear is the second large 
rubber company to use the radio 
for advertising its products. The 
B. F. Goodrich Co. recently ac- 
quired lease rights in_ station 
WEAF at New York, and gives a 
weekly program. 











facturers approximately 6,000,000. In- 
ventories of both manufacturers and 
dealers had increased by the last of the 
year, largely in anticipation of the late 
winter and spring demand. 

While the general trend of rubber 
goods exports during the last year was 
upward, as compared with 1923, there 
are important classes of rubber prod- 
ucts which were exported to a smaller 
extent in 1924 than in 1923. This is true 
of automobile tires, the chief product of 
the rubber industry. In 1922 1,326,220 
automobile casings were exported; in 
1923, 1,863,741. 

Complete statistics will show the 1924 
exports to be about 1,250,000. 


Dunlop Makes Sales 


Development Gains 


BUFFALO, N. Y., Jan. 14—E. H. Kid- 
der, general sales manager of the Dun- 
lop Tire & Rubber Co. of this place, 
states that sales developments have 
reached a point where the company’s 
monthly requirements are 100,000 tires. 

“These requirements, of course, rep- 
resent both dealer orders and manufac- 
turers’ original equipment needs,” con- 
tinued Mr. Kidder. “Our spring dating 
business is now four times that of last 
year, and our dealerships have increased 
350 per cent over January a year ago. 
With manufacturing and distribution on 
a sounder footing I cannot see anything 
but prosperity and progress ahead for 
the entire industrty.” 








KLINGENSMITH LEAVES GRAY 

DETROIT, Jan. 14—Frank L. Klingen- 
smith, president of Gray Motor Corp. 
since 1921, has resigned and will spend 
a vacation in Australia. Before going 
with Gray Mr. Klingensmith was with 
the Ford company. 
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Goodyear Completes 
Dirigible for Army 


RS-1, Second Largest Built in 
U. S., Shipped in Parts for 
Its Trial Flight 


AKRON, Jan. 12—Four 300-hp. Liberty 
motors will drive the propellers of the 
dirigible airship RS-1, which has just 
been completed by the Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. for use by the United States 
Army. The dirigible is being shipped 
in sections to Scott Field, Belleville, IIl., 
near St. Louis, where it will be assem- 
bled within ten days and given a trial 
flight. 

The motors are capable of driving the 
airship at a speed of 70 miles an hour, 
although the ordinary cruising speed, 
according to RS-1 designers, will be 
around 55 miles an hour. The motors 
will be housed in two stream lined cars, 
suspended from the ship’s keel. 

The RS-1 is the second largest air- 
ship ever built in America and the first 
semi-rigid dirigible ever constructed in 
this country. 

The new air liner will be used by the 
United States Army for scouting, aerial 
photography, training and experimental 
work, according to Major Norman W. 
Peek, air service officer in charge of the 
army staff detailed here during the 
building of the ship. 


A Like Craft in Italy 


Italy owns the only other semi-rigid 
air cruiser in the world as large as the 
Akron-made craft. 

The latest addition to the army’s 
lighter-than-air fleet is 282 ft. long, 70% 
ft. in diameter, and has a gas capacity 
of 719,000 cu. ft. of helium. 

Under the nose of the great envelope 
will be hung the control car, 33 ft. long 
and fitted with living quarters and facili- 
ties for the officers and crew. It will 
contain also a specially designed mov- 
ing picture camera and other air ser- 
vice equipment. 

The control car, made largely of 
duralumin, an aluminum alloy, weighs 
less than the average automobile tour- 
ing car. Alloy is used extensively 
throughout the ship. 

Work is being completed on _ six 
smaller airships for the army at the 
Goodyear plant here. These ships are 
all of the non-rigid type, three being 
known as TC dirigibles and three as 
TA ships. They will be used by the army 
for training airmen. 





PARIS-BERLIN AIR ROUTE 


PARIS, Jan. 4 (by mail)—Negotiations 
are near completion for a commercial air- 
plane service from Paris to Berlin via 
Cologne. The line will be operated by 
Compagnie Generale des Transports 
Aerians, which is controlled by the Far- 
man Brothers, using Farman planes, and 
the Aero-Lloyd German Co. 
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Studebaker Starts 
Acceptance Company 


Corporation Organized to Handle 
Sales Takes Its Place Among 
Great Financing Bodies 


SOUTH BEND, IND., Jan. 14—An out- 
growth of the Industrial Finance Co. of 
New York, the Industrial Accep- 
tance Corp., organized for the purpose of 
financing Studebaker deferred payment 
sales, started the new year with A. J. 
Morris of New York, founder of the 
Morris Plan banks and one of the best 
known financiers of the country, at its 
helm. 

Associated with Mr. Morris are Vere 
Brown, C. L. Williams, and P. M. Hall, 
of New York, and J. G. Clark and Ken- 
neth Ashworth, both of South Bend. 
Practically all of these men have been 
associated with the Industrial Finance 
Co. of New York, which has had the ex- 
clusive sales financing contract of the 
Studebaker Corp. for five years. 

In addition to taking over the old or- 
ganization, the Industrial Acceptance 
Corp. will continue in its service the old 
field organization consisting of over 30 
district representatives. The Industrial 
Finance Corp., which has been housed in 
the Studebaker administration building 
to facilitate contacts between the sales 
executives and financing departments, is 
at present employing 250 persons to in- 
vestigate the 50,000 retail buyers who 
annually make use of this method of 
purchasing cars. Collections of the com- 
pany in the last 11 months have totaled 
$50,000,000. Although all of the collec- 
tions are made by mail, 95 per cent of 
the payments due are paid at the date of 
maturity. 


Time Payment Sales Gain 


The formation of the new Industrial 
Acceptance Corp. as a separate company 
with a much larger capitalization and 
working facilities than were possessed 
by the finance company was made neces- 
sary by the greatly increased number of 
Studebaker sales on the time payment 
plan. 

During the last year the Industrial 
Finance company has handled a gross 
volume of Studebaker sales in excess of 
$65,000,000, as compared with $45,000,000 
during the previous year. Connections 
with outside banks in principal cities of 
the United States and Canada provide 
total credits of over $30,000,000. 

The First and Union Bank of South 
Bend will continue to act as the sub- 
trustee of the National City Bank of 
New York and as such the First and 
Union Bank of South Bend will hold as 
underlying collateral against the issue of 
gold notes all wholesale trade accep- 
tances and retail time payment contracts 
purchased by the Industrial Finance 
Corp. Through the First and Union Bank 
of South Bend more than $12,000,000 has 
been deposited and paid out in drafts 
honored during the last 12 months. 





MOTOR BUS CAUSES 
TROLLEY LINE TO GO 


MILWAUKEE, Jan. 12—One of 
the first instances of replacement 
of interurban electric service by 
the motor bus to the extent of 
total abandonment of the electric 
line is the action of the Wisconsin 
Electric Power & Light Co. of 
Oshkosh, Wis., in tearing up the 
tracks between Oshkosh and Omro, 
Wis. 

The operation of electric inter- 
urban cars was discontinued about 
eight months ago, and the utility 
established motor bus service in its 
stead. Objection was raised by 
citizens, but the railroad commis- 
sion of Wisconsin finally ruled that 
the bus service met every reason- 
able need, despite the somewhat 
increased fare. 

When this question was settled 
the utility was given permission to 
remove the tracks. 











Most of the increase in working force 
by the new corporation will be made in 
South Bend. 


Governor Fuller Favors 
Compulsory Insurance 


BOSTON, Jan. 12—When Alvan T. 
Fuller, Packard dealer for eastern New 
England, was inaugurated governer here, 
he stated that the criminal, careless and 
drunken driver should be swept off the 
highways of Massachusetts. He made 
the suggestion that it would be well to 
consider a more complete examination 
for applicants seeking driving licenses. 
He urged that careful consideration be 
given to working out a plan for compul- 
sory insurance for personal injury caused 
by motor vehicles. 

Governor Fuller states that unless the 
motor owners contribute more revenue, 
either through a gasoline tax or other 
method, it would hamper the program of 
highway construction. The fact that a 
gasoline tax was defeated by a refer- 
endum last fall will cause the legislators 
to think twice before recommending such 
a plan, however, it was stated. 





Miller Rubber to Add 
Three Stories to Plant 


AKRON, Jan. 12—Plans have been 
drawn for the building of three additional 
stories to the mill room factory building 
of the Miller Rubber Co., according to 
an announcement by President Jacob C. 
Pfeiffer. 

The present building, which is four 
stories high, will be increased in height 
to seven stories. Additional factory 
space of 70,000 sq. ft. will be provided 
for storage space and tire building op- 
erations. 
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Suggests Motor Buses 
for Branch Lines 


New Hampshire Commission Says 
Railroads Should Relieve 


Themselves of Burden 


CONCORD, N. H., Jan. 13—In its re- 
port filed here with the governor and 
Legislature, the New Hampshire public 
service commission declared the railroads 
should be permitted to try other meth- 
ods, such as the use of motor buses and 
trucks, to relieve them of the burden 
imposed by unprofitable branch lines. 

In referring to the recent proposal 
of the Boston & Maine to substitute 
buses for the steam service, the com- 
mission said “those communities which 
cannot support steam train service can 
be accommodated adequately by the op- 
eration of motor trucks and motor buses 
throughout the year,” with the possible 
exception of the time when “the frost is 
coming out of the ground.” 

The commission, after suggesting the 
possible reduction of cars and crews 
on trains and the substitution of unit 
cars with gasoline as other means of 
reducing costs, said the latter experi- 
ments had not been entirely successful. 
It expressed the opinion that at any rate 
the railroads should be permitted to try 
out these methods. It added that if leg- 
islation is necessary to enable the rail- 
roads to do this, it recommended such 
legislation with proper safeguards to pro- 
tect the adequacy of the service. 

Reasons for the conditions involving 
these branch lines, many of which are 
“being operated at a financial loss and as 
a burden on the rest of the system” were 
said to be higher costs and automobile 
competition. 

For short journeys, the commission 
stated, the public prefers the automobile 
to the passenger train, and for short 
hauls the shipper likes the motor truck 
better than the freight train. 





Velie Motors Improve 
Airplane Type Engine 

MOLINE, ILL., Jan. 12—Announce- 
ment has been made by the Velie Motors 
of the production of a new type of mani- 
fold for use with its airplane type en- 
gine. It is asserted that it gives greater 
economy and at the same time provides 
for the quick heating of gases, so that 
the engine will heat quickly in the cold- 
est weather. 

According to H. C. Snow, chief engi- 
neer of the company, this manifold will 
heat a cold motor in winter weather to op- 
erting temperature in something like 30 
seconds. He estimates that this improve- 
ment will increase the life of an engine 
about 8000 miles. 

The device also improves the distri- 
bution of gases to the cylinders, causing 
the engine to run smoother under all road 
conditions. 
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State Motor Traffic 
Control Is Curbed 


U. S. Court Rules Against Michi- 
gan Forcing Carrier to Be- 
come Common 





WASHINGTON, Jan. 12—Upon con- 
vening here today the United States 
Supreme Court, in a case brought by the 
Michigan Public Utilities Commission 
and others against the Duke Cartage 
Co., handed down a decision affecting 
State regulation of motor vehicle traffic 
over public highways, declaring invalid 
sections of the Michigan law of 1923 as 
applied to the cartage company. 

Sections of the law declared invalid 
by the court make common carriers of 
those engaged in motor vehicle trans- 
portation for hire over public highways. 
The court, in affirming a decision by a 
lower court, held in effect that States 
cannot compel a private carrier by motor 
vehicle to engage in public traffic for 
hire. Maryland and Washington have 
similar questions at issue before the 
court. 

Using a part of the roads of Mich- 
igan, the Duke Cartage Co. is engaged 
under contract in the transportation by 
motor trucks of automobile bodies from 
Detroit to Toledo. The effect of the 
laws in question, the court stated, would 
make it a common carrier and require it 
to serve all to the limit of its facilities, 
which would be unlawful, because it 
would prevent the company from using 
its trucks exclusively to perform its 
private contracts and would impose a 
burden upon interstate commerce. 

Under the provisions of the law the 
company also would have been compelled 
to furnish an indemnity bond to insure 
shippers against loss. 

In the Washington case federal control 
was made more imperative, said those 
attacking the State regulations, by the 
fact that the controversy arose over the 
use of the “Pacific Highway,” a federal 
aided road. 

Alabama, Arizona, California, Colo- 
rado, Connecticut, Iowa, Maine, Mary- 
land, Massachusetts, Montana, Nevada, 
New Hampshire, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Utah, Virginia 
and Wyoming all intervened through 
their regulatory commissions in the 
Washington case, as friends of the court, 
pointing out that they had similar laws. 





California Finishes First 
Unit of Costly Road 


LOS ANGELES, Jan. 12—In its effort 
to build for the future the California 
highway commission has completed the 
first unit of the most costly highway ever 
built in the State. It is a section of 
Whittier Boulevard and a part of the 
State road east of Los Angeles. 

The improvement was made at a cost 
of $150,000 per mile. Half of the ex- 
pense was met by the county and a spe- 





SEES NO AUTOMOTIVE 
SATURATION POINT 


NEW YORK, Jan. 14—In the 
opinion of George H. Townsend, 
president of the Moto-Meter Co., 
Inc., no saturation point has been 
reached or is in view in the con- 
sumption of automotive products. 

Mr. Townsend thinks most per- 
sons don’t seem to realize the large 
number of cars required each year 
to replace those worn out and dis- 
abled. Records show that this field 
alone provides for the purchase of 
1,050,000 cars each year. In addi- 
tion there are new customers and 
also the two-car man. 

In short, he says, the low priced 
car is enabling many men, formerly 
accustomed to having one expen- 
sive car, to have two lower priced 
ones. 

The records show also, he states, 
that although the number of cars 
purchased in 1923 was 118 per cent 
greater than in 1919, the actual 
amount of money expended for 
over twice aS many cars in 1923 
was only 40 per cent greater than 
in 1919. 











cial improvement district and the other 
half was paid for by the State from the 
revenue obtained from the gasoline tax 
and motor vehicle fees. 





Canadian Goodyear Runs 
at Maximum Production 


TORONTO, ONT., Jan. 14—A state- 
ment issued by C. H. Carlisle, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. of Canada, Ltd., 
says for more efficient operation it is 
moving its general offices from Toronto 
to the New Toronto factory and its ad- 
dress after Feb. 1 will be New Toronto, 
Ont. The statement says that since the 
company’s organization in 1921, in addi- 
tion to the prepayment of 3-year 8 per 
cent notes to the amount of $1,189,920 
and the payment in full of deferred divi- 
dends, it has increased its surplus $1,- 
184,461. Reserve for plant and property 
increased $1,184,997; cash on hand in- 
creased $1,232,115 and plant investment 
after deducting depreciation increased 
$544,651. 

The New Toronto plant is running to a 
maximum production of 24 hours a day 
and the prospects are that it will con- 
tinue to do so for the next six months. 





STARTS AUTOMOTIVE COURSES 


NEW YORK, Jan. 14—Columbia Uni- 
versity announces the establishment of 
courses in automobile salesmanship, ser- 
vice management and transportation in 
its extension department, under Frank E. 
McKone, consulting automotive engineer. 
Applicants for admission are to be per- 
mitted to visit a class once before re- 
gistering. 
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California Takes Up 
Higher Motor Taxes 
Legislation Affecting Automotive 


Industry Features Biennial 
Session 





LOS ANGELES, Jan. 12—One of the 
most important matters to be considered 
by the California Legislature, which has 
convened in biennial session, will have to 
do with proposed legislation affecting 
motor vehicle taxation. 

At this time vehicles pay a flat regis- 
tration fee of $3, with a weight fee in 
addition on commercial vehicles, while 
the gasoline tax is two cents a gallon. 
The State administration’s program is 
said to call for an increase in the regis- 
tration fee to $5, a 100 per cent increase 
in the weight fees and an increase in 
the gasoline tax of one cent per gallon. 

As an alternative, the proposal may 
take the form of a registration fee and 
weight fee of 35 cents per 100 lb. on 
vehicles equipped with pneumatic tires, 
70 cents per 100 lb. on those equipped 
with solid tires and a one cent per gallon 
increase in the gas tax. 

An advance in the gasoline tax will 
be opposed bitterly. The threat already 
has been made that should the legisla- 
ture increase the tax, an effort will be 
made to nullify the law by means of the 
referendum. 

The oil interests oppose the increase 
on the basis that motorists, who repre- 
sent approximately 35 per cent, should 
not be made to defray the cost of im- 
provements which benefit the entire pop- 
ulation of the State. 

They also cite that with gasoline sell- 
ing at 17 cents a gallon without tax a 
three-cent tax would represent almost 
18 per cent of the sales price of the com- 
modity. 


Superior Machine Extends 
Its Plant Operations 


DETROIT, Jan. 13—The Superior 
Machine & Engineering Co. is now in full 
operation in its new plant here. Im- 
proved and increased manufacturing 
facilities have made it possible for the 
company to undertake some new manu- 
facturing and to extend the former ones. 

The company now has a specialized 
service in designing and manufacturing 
hobs and cutters and the hobbing of 
worm wheels and the cutting of worms 
and spur and spiral gears. It also has 
designed some new attachments for spe- 
cialized work on its hand drilling ma- 
chines and superior slot millers. 

The company also will extend its manu- 
facturing of steering gears and car- 
bureters, which is carried out in con- 
nection with the CPC Products Co. and 
the Mac Carbureter Co. Designing and 
designing of special purpose machines, 
together with contract work on dies, 
tools, gages, jigs and fixtures, will be 
continued in a separate department. 
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Men of the Industry and What They Are Doing 











O’Rourke Made Murray Sales Head 


James S. O’Rourke has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
new Murray Body Corp., which is a con- 
solidation of the C. R. Wilson Body Co., 
Towson Body Co. and J. C. Widman & 
Co., all of Detroit. Mr. O’Rourke’s en- 
tire business life has been spent in the 
automotive industry. Previous to his 
connection with the Murray Body Corp. 
he was general sales manager of the 
J. W. Murray Manufacturing Co. Pre- 
vious to his connection with Murray 
he was manager of purchases for the 
Oakland Motor Car Co. and for 17 years 
previous to that connection he was with 
General Motors. He started his busi- 
ness activities with the old Durant-Dort 
Carriage Co. 


Mayl Succeeds Diers 


J. E. Mayl, formerly western division 
sales manager of the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., has been appointed in charge 
of bus transportation of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., succeeding C. L. 
Diers, who has resigned to become asso- 
ciated with an insurance firm in Dayton, 
Ohio. Mr. Mayl was identified with 
Firestone for 14 years, during which 
he served as salesman and manager of 
various branches of the company. Mr. 
Diers, who was connected with Good- 
year for 15 years, was European mana- 
ger of the Goodyear export department 
in 1919 and spent a year and a half 
covering every country in Europe with 
the exception of Russia. In 1922 he was 
transferred to the domestic organiza- 
tion and placed in charge of bus trans- 
portation. 


Thompson Made Vice-President 


S. T. Thompson, secretary and gen- 
eral manager of the Duplex Engine Gov- 
ernor Co., Inc., has been elected vice- 
president of the Duplex Condenser and 
Radio Corp., Brooklyn. The business of 
the Duplex Engine Governor has been 
turned over to the Eisemann Magneto 
Corp. of Brooklyn, which will continue 
the production and sales of the Simplex 
and Turbine governors. Mr. Thompson 
in his new capacity will continue to have 
complete charge of the factory opera- 
tions of the new company. 


Hill Leaves Rollin 


Arthur C. Hill, who has been con- 
nected with the Rollin Motors Co. at 
Cleveland for the last two and one-half 
years, as assistant general sales mana- 
ger, has resigned. Prior to his going 
with the company Mr. Hill was connected 
with the Studebaker Corp. at South Bend. 
He announced no plans for the immediate 
future. 


Hoyt on International Committee 


Richard F. Hoyt, chairman of the board 
of the Wright Aeronautical Corp. and 


director of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce, has been designated the 
American representative on the Inter- 
national Air Transport Committee of 
the International Chamber of Commerce, 
succeeding Howard E. Coffin, resigned. 


Raymond Resigns from Goodrich 


H. K. Raymond has resigned as vice- 
president in charge of production of the 
B. F. Goodrich Co., according to an an- 
nouncement made by the directors at 
Akron. Mr. Raymond has been with the 
company for 30 years. President B. G. 
Work, who has been in Akron for sev- 
eral weeks, has assumed the duties of 
acting works manager. 


Hanson Goes with Flint 


H. C. Hanson has been appointed as- 
sistant to the vice-president of the Fisk 
Rubber Co., his work to be confined large- 
ly to manufacturers’ sales. Mr. Han- 
son comes from the Republic Rubber 
Co. and previously was identified with 
the B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Sim Joins Dodge Brothers 


Frank N. Sim, who was advertising 
manager of the Timken Detroit Axle Co. 
for the last ten years, has resigned to 
join the advertising department of Dodge 
Brothers. 


Fitzgerald Promoted by Ohio Body 


G. C. Fitzgerald, formerly manager of 
the Toledo branch, has been appointed 
general sales manager of the Ohio Body 
Co. of Cleveland. 


Baker Made Rickenbacker Test Pilot 


“Cannonball” Baker has been appointed 
by the Rickenbacker Motor Co. to under- 
take a series of demonstrations of the 
new Rickenbacker six, during which he 
will seek the transcontinental record, 
the record from Vancouver, B. C., to Tia 
Juana and a number of special hill climbs 
and local records. His title is chief test 
pilot. 


WAYNE STEERING BANKRUPT 


DETROIT, Jan. 14—Security Trust Co. 
has been appointed receiver for the 
Wayne Steering Wheel & Bow Co. of 
Wayne, following the filing by the com- 
pany of a voluntary petition in bank- 
ruptcy. It lists its assets at $100,000 as 
a going concern. Liabilities are said to 
be around $55,000. It manufactured wood 
steering wheel rims, electric light fix- 
tures and automobile top bows. 


HUNT COMPANY FAILS 


NEW YORK, Jan. 14—Federal Judge 
Hand has appointed A. Y. Dalziel re- 
teiver for the Hunt Motor Car Co. of 
this city. Liabilities were given as $70,- 
000 and assets at $7,500. 


Coast Men Form 
Protective Body 


League Organized to Fight Pro- 
posed Burdensome Legis- 
lation 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., Jan. 13— 
Members of every branch of the auto- 
motive industry of central and northern 
California at a meeting here organized 
the Automotive Protective League of 
California, with the object of safeguard- 
ing the interests of the automobile 
owner, the commercial vehicles operator 
and the members of the industry through- 
out the State. 

Col. William F. Culberson of the Motor 
Car Dealers’ Association of San Fran- 
cisco was elected chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, with Robert W. Martland, 
head of the California Automotive 
Trades Association of Oakland, as secre- 
tary. 

Other members of the executive com- 
mittee are: A. F. Lemberger, member 
of the National Motor Vehicle Confer- 
ence and manager of the Motor Car 
Dealers’ Association of San Francisco; 
Arthur H. Samish, Motor Carriers’ As- 
sociation of California; Joseph F. Viz- 
zard, California Truck Owners’ Associa- 
tion; C. R. Stevens, General Petroleum 
Corp.; W. E. Farr, motor truck division 
of the Motor Car Dealers’ Association 
of San Francisco; E. V. Weller, National 
Automobile Club; C. P. Clark, National 
Automobile Chamber of Commerce, and 
Capt. C. Thompson, Draymen’s Associa- 
tion of California. 

In its articles of association the or- 
ganization takes the stand that funds 
necessary for the construction and main- 
tenance of roads already built should 
be raised by a levy upon vehicles in pro- 
portion to their use of the roads; that 
no new taxes in any form should be 
levied except upon a strict accounting of 
past expenditures, and that the voice of 
those upon whom such taxes will fall 
should first be heard. 

The situation is regarded as one of 
the greatest importance. 

One of the measures to come before 
the legislature is that motor car owners 
shall pay for virtually all new highway 
construction, as well as for maintenance 
and reconstruction. 

In California there is one motor car to 
every 3.5 to 4 persons. 





SPRING SALES GAIN 


NEW YORK, Jan. 14—The C. G. 
Spring & Bumper Co. for the three 
months ended Nov. 30, 1924, reports net 
sales of $777,624 and net earnings of 
$34,732, against net sales of $672,838 and 
net earnings of $16,122 in the same pe- 
riod of the previous year. 
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Auto-Lite Retires 
Entire Bond Issue 


Dividend Paid and Year Started 
with No Fixed Charges on 
Preferred Stocks 


TOLEDO, Jan. 14—Action of the Elec 
tric Auto-Lite Co. in calling in its entire 
issue of 7% per cent first mortgage bonds 
on Dec. 31 has attracted attention in fi- 
nancial circles. Especially has it caused 
favorable comment about the achieve- 
ments of Clement C. Miniger, prime 
mover in bringing the company up to 
this point of success. 

At the close of 1923 the total amount 
of bonds outstanding was $1,210,000. The 
cancellation of the obligation was accom- 
panied by the decision of the directors 
to pay the regular dividend of $1.50 on 
Jan. 2 to stock of record Dec. 15. Con- 
sidering the fact that it is less than three 
years since Mr. Miniger took over the 
company, this is regarded as an unusual 
achievement. 

On June 6, 1922, Mr. Miniger bought 
the properties in Toledo and Fostoria, 
Ohio, at auction, paying $4,750,000 for 
them. A week later he purchased the 
old F. I. A. T. plant at Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., at auction for $300,000, adding it to 
the assets of the Ohio properties, the in- 
corporators of which were George D. 
Welles, Frank M. Coburn, Paul T. Phil- 
lips and E, C. Moor. 

In July, 1922, $3,000,000 in 10-year, 
6% per cent first mortgage sinking fund 
bonds were issued and sold privately to 
a New York syndicate. During the last 
half of 1922 $1,000,000 of these bonds 
were retired. In February, 1923, the 
De Jon Corp. acquired the Poughkeepsie 
property and began operations as a Del- 
aware corporation, with Mr. Miniger as 
president. 

Financial statements at regular inter- 
vals have shown consistent advances. 
In the second and third quarters of 1923 
net sales were 40 per cent greater than 
in the corresponding months of the pre- 
vious year. Net earnings for all of 1923 
were $2,517,800, or $10.07 a share on the 
250,000 shares of no par value. 

Between January and March, 1924, the 
company retired $110,500 of the 7% per 
cent bonds, leaving only $1,110,000 out- 
standing. The financial statement as of 
March 1 showed no notes, bank loans or 
preferred stock. At that time officials 
anticipated the calling in of the entire 
bond issue and said that by the time that 
event had been recorded the total assets 
and earning power would be applicable 
to the 250,000 shares of no par common. 

Thus the company starts out upon the 
new year in a very favorable position. 


120 AT DISCOUNT MEET 


CHICAGO, Jan. 14—More than 120 
members of the Motor Discount Corp. 
from Michigan, Indiana and Illinois at- 
tended the annual meeting of the or- 
ganization at the Hotel La Salle this 


week. F.C. Pinkham of Hillsdale, Mich., 
gave a talk on the “Outlook for 1925.” 
E. A. Manley of Harvard, IIl., talked on 
the methods of local banks and discount 
companies. S. B. Pettingill spoke on 
the organization and legal methods of 
finance corporations, giving a brief out- 
line of the laws regulating the operation 
of the companies in the three States. 


Award to Moskovies 
Reduced to $130,000 


SYRACUSE, N. Y., Jan. 13—Federal 
Judge Frank Cooper in a _ decision 
handed down here reduced the award of 
$158,833 given to Frederick E. Mos- 
kovics against the H. H. Franklin Manu- 
facturing Co. for alleged breach of con- 
tract to $130,000. The court considered 
the original award excessive, which was 
the motion made by counsel for the 
defense when argument was heard soon 
after the jury returned the verdict in 
federal court at Utica. 

L. Earl Higbee, counsel for the Frank- 
lin company, announced that the award 
will be appealed, even as reduced by the 
court. This will be filed with the circuit 
court of appeals within a short time. 
In reporting his decision, Judge Cooper 
said: 

This court cannot resist the feeling that 
the damages are excessive and that the 
jury could not have found such a sum except 
by mistake or oversight or failure to give 
proper attention to some of the factors 
entering into the consideration of damages 
or by passion or prejudice. 

The sum of $130,000 seems to this court 
a sum, the present payment of which under 
the evidence in the case, will compensate 
the plaintiff for the damage which he has 
suffered from loss of his contract and that 
any sum in excess thereof is without support 
in the evidence. 


New Jersey Asks Bids 
for 50 Automobiles 


TRENTON, N. J., Jan. 14—The State 
House Commission has authorized the 
State purchasing agents’ department to 
receive bids for 50 automobiles to be 
used in the State service during 1925. 
A like number of old cars will be ex- 
changed in the deal. 

Included will be 19 roadsters for the 
motor vehicle department, 17 touring 
cars for the State police, and 14 coupes 
for the State highway commission. Pur- 
chase of the cars in one lot constitutes 
a new departure in acquiring motor 
vehicles for State use. 

In the past it has been the practice to 
buy the cars separately or in small lots 
at different periods, depending upon the 
time when they were completely worn 
out. The new plan is expected to result 
in the securing of prices closely approxi- 
mating factory quotations. The models 
to be disposed of by the exchange range 
from 1921 to 1924. 

Delivery of the highway commission’s 
cars will be made as soon as practicable, 
while the automobiles for the other two 
departments will be delivered some time 
in April. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES 








Fisher Body Corp., which recently split 
up its stock four for one, has declared a 
quarterly dividend of $1.25 a share on the 
new $25 par stock, payable Feb. 2 to holders 
of record Jan. 22. The old no par value 
stock was paying $2.50 a share, making this 
dividend equivalent to $5 a share quarterly 
on the old. This increased dividend will 
mean an additional revenue of $3,604,800 to 
General Motors Corp., which has holdings 
of 1,441,920 shares of the new Fisher Body 
stock. The General Motors holdings are 
slightly in excess of 60 per cent of Fisher’s 


outstanding stock. 


Kentucky Wagon Manufacturing Co. sale 
of $300,000 preferred stock in Kentucky and 
$2,000,000 worth of the stock in other States 
has been approved by Thomas P. Middleton, 
assistant State banking commissioner in the 
“Blue Sky” department at Frankfort. The 
Kentucky sales are in units of three shares 
at $10 each, with a bonus of one share of 
common stock. 


Packard Motor Co. of Boston, having out- 
standing a capital of 15,000 shares of $100 
par stock and an undivided surplus of 
$1,184,996, has voted to increase capitaliza- 
tion by 10,000 shares, which are to be given 
to stockholders as a 662/3 per cent stock 
dividend, or at the rate of one additional 
= for every one and one-half shares now 

eld. 


Reynolds Spring Co. has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 25 cents a 
share on the common, payable Feb. 2 to 
stock of record Jan. 15; also the regular 
quarterly dividend of 1% per cent on the 
A and B preferred stocks, payable April 1 
to stock of record March 16 


Briggs Manufacturing Co. declared an 
initial dividend of 874% cents a share on the 
stock of no par value, thus placing the issue 
an a $3.50 annual basis. The dividend is 
pares Jan. 26 to stockholders of record 
Jan, 


Murray Body Corp. has appointed the 
Guaranty Trust Co. of New York as trans- 
fer agent for its stock, consisting of 25,000 
shares of preferred of $100 par value and 
300,000 shares of common, no par value. 


Chicago Yellow Cab Co., Inc., has com- 
pleted the sale of 25,000 shares to over 
4,000 new stockholders under its partial pay- 
ment plan for customer ownership. Sales 
have been temporarily discontinued. 


Pierce, Butler & Pierce Manufacturing Co. 
has declared an extra dividend of 1 per cent 
and the regular quarterly dividend of 1 per 
cent on the common stock, both payable 
Jan. 15 to holders of record Jan. 6 


Apco Manufacturing Co. Class A stock to 
the amount of 25,000 shares, offered by Henry 
D. Lindsley & Co., Inc., and Throckmorton 
& Co., has been oversubscribed and the 
books have been closed. 

Seiberling Rubber Co. has declared three 
dividends of $2 a share on the preferred 
stock, payable Jan. 15, Feb. 16 and March 
15 to holders of record the fifth of each 
month. 

Mullins Body Corp. has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of $2 a share on 
the preferred, payable Feb. 1 to stock of 
record Jan. 15 

United States Rubber Co. has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of $2 on the 
first preferred, payable Jan. 31 to stock of 
record Jan. 15. 

Hupp Motor Car Co. has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 25 cents 4 
=, payable Feb. 1 to stock of record 
an. 16. 


met | Wheel Co. has declared the regular 
quarterly dividend of $1.75 a share on the 
preferred, payable Feb. 2 to stock of record 
Jan. 21. 


Maryland Motor Car Insurance Co. control 
has passed to the Niagara Fire Insurance 
Co. 


ASKS MT. VERNON RECEIVER 


MOUNT VERNON, OHIO, Jan. 14— 
Suit has been filed in the Knox County 
common pleas court by James W. Huston 
of Devil’s Springs, Ohio, asking that 4 
receiver be appointed for the Mt. Ver- 
non Rubber Co. and that an accounting’ 
of its funds be made. 
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British Automobile 
1924 Business Gains 


Production Exceeded 90,000, a 50 
Per Cent Increase Over 


1923 


LONDON, Jan. 5 (by ma‘l)—lIt is be- 
lieved that the total production of auto- 
mobiles in Britain during 1924 exceeded 
90,000, an increase of 50 per cent over 
1923. One firm (Morris) has produced 
upward of 10,000 cars since making a 
substantial price reduction last Septem- 
ber. Of this total 614 units were ex- 
ported to markets outside of Europe. 

The total number of British cars and 
chassis exported for the four months 
August to November, 1923, was 2780. 
The total for the corresponding period of 
1924 was 5835, showing an increase of 
3055. 

Commencing with January, 1925, the 
British customs authorities have decided 
to publish chassis import and export sta- 
tistics grouped under two separate head- 
ings—up to 28 ewt. and above 28 cwt. 

This new grouping will make it com- 
paratively easy to compute the number 
of automobile chassis as against truck 
chassis that enter and leave the coun- 
try. Since the abolition of the McKenna 
duties all chassis exports and imports 
have,been given under one total. 

Thornycrofts announced at the recent 
annual general meeting that it has re- 
alized an increase of 40 per cent in 
sales of trucks and motor buses during 
the past year. The marine motor de- 
partment has had to be moved from the 
Basingstoke works owing to increased 
business. The company believes that 
there is very little chance of doing ex- 
port business in competition with other 
countries unless standardized and mass 
production lines are followed, and steps 
are now being taken to realize this aim. 
A dividend of 4s. 6d. in the £ was de- 
clared. ; 

The Standard Motor Co. reports that 
its output has nearly doubled during the 
past 12 months. A dividend of 15 per 
cent was declared. 


Soviet Government Seeks 
Automotive Equipment 


LONDON, Jan. 5 (by mail)—A mis- 
sion has been sent out from Moscow by 
the Soviet Commissariat of Ways and 
Communications to investigate the con- 
ditions of purchase of supplies on a large 
scale of trucks, motor buses and motor- 
cycles in the western countries of Eu- 
rope. At the same time a study is to be 
made of the types of fire equipment in 
use in these countries. 

The mission is also charged to invite 
makers of foreign automobiles to partic- 
ipate in a motor race over a course of 
4000 miles from Leningrad via Moscow 
to the Caucasus next July. The Soviet 
government is already making arrange- 
ments for the race. 


From another source it is stated that 
the efforts of French firms were re- 
garded as being the most acceptable to 
the Russian mission, and that an order 
has already been given in this quarter. 
It is stated that the orders for motor- 
buses alone will amount to 10,000,000 
rubles. 





| INDUSTRIAL NOTES 





Thompson Specialties, Inc., of Springfield 
Mass., will market a full line of chemical 
goods under the trade name of “Tip Top.”’ 
H. C. Thompson, president and general 
manager, was one of the founders of the 
Hall-Thompson Co. of Hartford, Conn., 
manufacturer of the ‘‘Wonder Worker” 
chemical line and for 10 years was general 
manager. The following district representa- 
tives have been appointed: T. C. Leete, 
New England; H. H. Hammond, New York 
State; T. C. Richard, Pennsylvania and 
Maryland. Thompson Specialties, Inc., oc- 
cupies a new two-story plant of modern 
construction with 20,000 sq. ft. of floor space, 
fully equipped with the latest modern 
improvements. 


Companies in Germany 
Revalue Their Capital 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 14—In accord- 
ance with recent German legislation, 
Consul A. W. Kliefoth at Berlin advises 
the automotive division here, certain of 
the German automotive industries have 
completed plans for the revaluations of 
their capital. 

Two of these organizations, the motor 
factory Deutz in Cologne and the Ma- 
schinenbauanstalt Humboldt, Cologne- 
Kalk, have effected a mutual agreement, 
which is as follows: The motor factory 
Deutz is ready to revalue its capital 
stock on a gold basis at the ratio of 
4 to 1, totaling 12,750,000 marks and a 
reserve fund of 2,300,000 marks. 

The Maschinenbauanstalt Humboldt 
proposes to revalue its capital stock on 
a gold basis at the ratio of 60 to 17, 
totaling 12,750,000 marks, while the 
preferred shares of nominal value 
6,000,000 marks are to be revalued in 
accordance with their gold value on date 
of purchase at 581,550 marks and the 
reserve fund at 2,461,199. 

At the meeting of the supervisory 
boards it was agreed to pool the interests 
of the two organizations for 50 years 
on the basis of distribution at the ratio 
of 50 per cent for Deutz and 50 per cent 
for Humboldt. The arrangement is 
independent, however, of a similar one 
between Deutz and Oberursel. 

The combination purposes to carry out 
building projects, the distribution of 
products, and the mutual purchase and 
sale of supplies. 


BREWERY MAKES BODIES 


ST. LOUIS, Jan. 12—The Anheuser- 
Busch Co. of this place, which, since the 
establishment of prohibition, has entered 
several fields of manufacture, announces 
that it is making bus bodies. A special 
type just announced is of the one-man, 
pay-enter type, which fits on a Pierce- 
Arrow or similar chassis. 
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METAL MARKETS 











If present steel prices needed further 
support at all, it was furnished by the 
unfilled tonnage statement of the leading 
interest, issued last Saturday, showing that 
unfilled orders on hand at the year’s begin- 
ning exceeded those tisted a month previous 
by 784,707 tons. Significant was the fact 
that some 500,000 tons ordered for first halt 
1925 shipment were not included, because 
instruction regarding the tonnage to be 
shipped each month had not been received 
at the time the statement was compiled. 

As against this strengthening factor must 
be cited the somewhat slower pace at which 
new commitments are coming forward. Al- 
though virtually no contracts for automotive 
steels reach beyond the current quarter, 
most of the consumers have considerable 
tonnages due them at prices below those 
now in effect and when it comes to placing 
additional orders, the advance that has to 
be paid over the invoice price of the last 
previous purchase of the same description 
of steel product causes a halting attitude, 
and holding down of tonnages ordered to the 
unavoidable minimum. 

Tightening of the sheet bar market has 
made it impossible for non-integrated sheet 
rollers to shade prices sufficiently to sweeten 
their backlog of orders. Fair-size orders 
for hot-rolled strip steel have been placed 
by automotive parts makers at 2.40 and 2.50 
cents, Pittsburgh. Cold-rolled strip steel 
also comes in for some automotive demand 
at 4 and 4.15 cents. Most of this business 
comes from automotive buyers who under- 
estimated their first quarter needs, and are 
compelled to provide for additional ton- 
nages. 

Speculation as to whether the steel in- 
dustry is working at 85 or 90 or 95 per cent 
capacity continues, but even though ac- 
curate statistics were available, the extent 
of operations of the industry as a whole 
would be of little significance at this time. 

Taking it by and large, the producers who 
cater principally to the automotive indus- 
tries have a comfortable quota of orders 
for the current quarter. This does not 
mean that most of them can not accom- 
modate additional desirable specifications to 
their operating schedule. 

The outlook for the second quarter is not 
= clear enough to afford a worth while 
view. 

Pig lron.—Blast furnace interests say that 
another buying movement is in the making. 
Scattered buying by automotive foundries is 
noted. The general asked price for No. 2 
foundry is $23, Valley. 

Aluminum.—Shipments within the last few 
weeks of aluminum sheets and circles to 
Barcelona, Spain, of ingots to Kobe, Japan, 
and of a small lot of sheets to London show 
that the building up of export markets for 
American aluminum proceeds in spite of 
complaints that the prevailing duty offers 
inadequate protection to the American 
aluminum industry. The market still awaits 
an upward price revision. Secondary and 
remelted metal move well to automotive 
parts foundries. 

Copper.—Considerable buying is expected 
to develop for domestic requirements during 
the first quarter. The market is holding its 
own. The trend is generally looked for to 
be upward, but consumers feel that there 
will be opportunities to buying during tem- 
porary price recessions. 

Nickel.—While the spot market is around 
30c., contracts are being placed at from 28c. 
upward. 


Higher Gasoline Tax 
Opposed on Coast 


SACRAMENTO, CAL., Jan. 13—In- 
crease in the present two-cent-a-gallon 
gasoline tax to either three or four cents 
was opposed strongly by delegates from 
the Automobile Club of Southern Cali- 
fornia, in attendance on the organiza- 
tion meeting of the California Motor 
Vehicle Conference, which was respon- 
sible for the present motor vehicle act. 

The conference was organized for 1925 
in the Senator Hotel here. Percy E. 
Towne, director of the California State 
Automobile Association was elected 
chairman, and D. V. Nicholson was 
chosen secretary. 
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SHOWS 


Jan. 17-24— Cleveland, Annual 
Automobile Show. 

Jan. 23-31—Chicago, National 
Automobile Show, under 
the auspices of the Nation- 
al Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, Coliseum and 
First Regiment Armory. 
Open to the public except 
on Jan. 23 and 24, which 
are trade days. 

Jan. 25-31—Chicago Annual 
Automobile Salon. 

Feb. 7-14—Kansas City, Mo., 
Annual Automobile Show. 

Feb. 9-14—New York, Eleventh 
National Motorcycle, Bi- 
cycle and Accessory Show, 
Seventy - first Regiment 
Armory, under the aus- 
pices of the Motorcycle 
and Allied Trades Asso- 
ciation. 

Feb. 21-28—San Francisco, Pa- 
cific Annual Automobile 
Show. 


Calendar 


March 7-14—Boston, swente- 
third Annual Automobile 
Show. 


March 8-14—Vienna, Spring 
Fair. 


March 20-29—Geneva, Switzer- 
land, Second Swiss Inter- 
national Motor Exhibition. 


1-17—Sydney, Australia, 
Royal Agricultural Show. 
Embraces automobile ex- 


April 


hibits. 
April 22-May 7 — Melbourne, 
Australia, International 


Automobile Show, under 
the auspices of the Cham- 
ber of Automotive Indus- 
tries, in conjunction with 
the Royal Automobile 
Club of Victoria. 


June—Rio de Janeiro, 
Rio Automobile 
originally 
October, 


Brazil, 
Show, 
scheduled for 
1924, but post- 
poned for more extensive 
arrangements. 


RACES 


July 26—Paris, Montlhery 
Track, French Grand Prix. 


CONVENTIONS 


Jan. 26-29—Chicago, Eighth An- 
nual Convention of the 
National Automobile 
Dealers Association, Hotel 
LaSalle. 


June 22-27—Summer convention 
of the Automotive Equip- 
ment Association at the 
Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo. 


Ss. A. E. MEETINGS” 


Jan. 15—Indiana Section, Lubri- 
cation and Crank Case 
Dilution, S. W. Sparrow 
of the U. S. Bureau of 
Standards. 


Jan. 19—Cleveland Section, 
Preparation of Fuel Char- 
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ges and Detonation, Ar- 
thur H. Denison, Weger 
‘ Colony 
Club, Hotel Cleveland. 


Jan. 20-23—S. A. E. Annual 
Meeting, Detroit. 


Feb.—Indiana Section, Automo- 
bile Finishes. 


Feb. 16—Cleveland Section, 
Electrical Instruments and 
Measuring of Chassis 
Tests by Means of Them, 
J. H. Hunt, -General Mo- 
tors Research Corp., Old 
Colony Club, Cleveland. 

March—Indiana Section Devel- 
opments in Transmission. 

March 16—Cleveland Section, 
Road and Riding Ability, 
Harry Horning, Waukesha 
Motor Co., Old Colony 
Club, Hotel Cleveland. 


April 9—Indiana Section, Talk 
by F. . Hunt, head of 
electrical division, General 
Motors Research Corp. 








Federal Aid Bill 
Reported to Senate 


WASHINGTON, Jan. 12—The Dowell 
bill, authorizing the expenditure of $75,- 
000,000 each year for the fiscal years 
of 1926 and 1927 for Federal aid in 
building of good roads, has been reported 
favorably by the Senate Committee on 
Post Offices and Postal Roads and placed 
before that body for action. The Senate 
is expected to pass it at the present 
session. In addition to the $150,000,000 
authorized for the two years, a sum of 
$15,000,000 for forest roads, to be ex- 
pended at the rate of $7,500,000 per year, 
is also authorized in the measure. 

The measure passed the House on June 
5, with little opposition, and its passage 
by the Senate, which will insure the Fed- 
eral-aid program of highway construc- 
tion for two more years, is regarded as 
certain. Since the inception of the 
Federal-aid program, under the bureau 
of public roads, Department of Agri- 
culture, Congress has appropriated a to- 
tal of $540,000,000, expended during 1916- 
1924. 

Under the terms of the measure, au- 
thorizing Federal aid to States in the 
construction of highways, 2% per cent 
of the proposed fund was set aside for 
Federal administration. The remaining 
money was distributed into three equal 
parts, each part proportioned to States 
according to area, population, rural post 
roads and star routes. 

Up to Nov. 30, 36,025 miles of Federal- 
aid highway have been completed. Of 
this total 32,453 miles were completed 
prior to July 1, 1924, and since that time 
3572 miles have been added. 

In addition there are now 18,745 miles 
under actual construction, and 1949 miles 
have been approved. Construction on the 
latter will begin prior to July 1, 1925. 





CHICAGO SALON PLANS 


NEW YORK, Jan. 183—An increased 
number of exhibits of custom coach work 
and of foreign cars and chassis will make 


the coming Chicago Automobile Salon 
the most brilliant of the successful chain 
held to date, according to management 
expectations. It will be staged, as for- 
merly, at the Drake, and will run con- 
currently with the Chicago national 
show. A number of interesting changes 
in chassis design are promised. 





Kentucky Starts Test 
of Motor Bus Act 


LOUISVILLE, KY., Jan. 12—At the 
request of Attorney General Frank 
Daugherty, in order to test the law, the 
grand jury has returned an indictment 
against the Louisville Taxicab — Trans- 
fer Co., charging it with refusing to pay 
license fees under the 1924 act. 

The company contends that it cannot 
be classified as a motor bus company to 
come under the provisions of this act, 
which requires a fee of $2.50 for each 
passenger seat or space. It contends the 
act applies only to those who do a strict- 
ly interurban motor bus business. 

Taxicab companies in other cities are 
said to have paid such a tax rather than 
contest the matter. If the court requires 
the taxicab companies to pay such fees 
it is thought that taxicab drivers like- 
wise will have to pay. = 





De Palma Makes New 


Record in a Chrysler 


LOS ANGELES, Jan. 13—What is said 
to be a record for ste k cars was estab- 
lished by a Chrysler wuring car driven 
by Ralph de Palma on the Culver City 
speedway. The car was driven 1000 
miles at an average of 76.3? miles per 
hour. The only stops wer. made for 
refueling purposes. The previous. rec- 
ord was 70.71 miles per hour, made 
by a Cleveland driven by Ralph Mulford. 

Both cars used a gear ratio of 3.75-to- 
1. The Chrysler was not certified by 
an A. A. A. representative as strictly 
stock, but a committee representing the 
Motor Car Dealers Association cleared 
it to be a stock model. 


Texas Makes a New 


Automotive Record 


DALLAS, TEX., Jan. 183—The auto- 
motive business in Texas established a 
new record in 1924. New cars sold and 
accessory orders placed with automo- 
mobile owners were far greater than 
for any year since the business was 
established. Tires sold by dealers 
totaled more than in any similar period. 

The truck, tractor and trailer trade 
was considerably better than it had 
been for any other year. Garage men, 
painters and trimmers and parts deal- 
ers did a record business. 

Data assembled at Dallas showed the 
number of new cars sold in Texas in 
1924 was some 15 per cent greater than 
for the preceding year. 

The average new car sales per month 
at Dallas were above 1,200. San Antonio 
was the second city in Texas in car 
sales. Houston was third and Fort 
Worth fourth. New cars sold and de- 
livered in Texas during the year totaled 
150,000, according to estimates of a 
half dozen dealers closely in touch with 
the situation. 

The closed car of the medium price 
was the favorite with Texas buyers. 
Demands for these models were so great 
the dealers could not supply them in 
many instances. Fifty per cent of the 
sales, Fords excluded, were closed cars. 


_Dealers declare the percentage will be 


larger in 1925. 

A greater number of cars were sold 
in the rural districts this year than 
ever before. Fords led the field. 
Seventy-five per cent of the sales made 
during the year were either on trade- 
in basis or part pay plans. 





HUPP OUTPUT INCREASES 


DETROIT, Jan. 12—Hupp Motor Car 
Co. reports production of 2718 cars in 
December, 1924, compared with 1812 in 
December, 1923. Output for 1924 totaled 
31,004, as against 38,279 for 1923. 
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